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Jahweh, the God of the Old Testament 
By Avoysius DirkKsEN, C.PP.S., $.T.D. 


It is a common thing for infidels to-day to speak of God as a 
long outmoded and outworn conception. In doing so they invari- 
ably point to the bizarre deities of pagan mythologies, and then 
unceremoniously classify the Old Testament conception of God 
among them, dismissing the Jahweh of the Hebrews as a barbarous 
God, entirely beneath the homage of human intelligence. Even 
the magazine, 77me, though it disclaimed all irreverence, spoke of 
Him as “that occasionally tedious oldster, Jehovah of the Old 
Testament” (May 10, 1937, p. 49). Such blasphemous attacks 
on the Deity in English-speaking countries derive directly, for the 
most part, from the Deists of England, who, almost 300 years 
ago, already aimed their pious shafts of hypocritical ridicule at 
the Old Testament conception of God. Jahweh, the God of the 
Old Testament, they piously declaimed, is a caricature of the 
Deity which outrages the religious sense of the intelligent man. 
Or, to quote one of their number, Bolingbroke: ‘‘It is blasphemy 
to assert that the Old Testament writers were inspired, when they 
attribute such things to the divinity as would disgrace humanity.”’ 
How much these and similar earlier attacks on the Old Testament 
have influenced modern unbelievers is very evident in the follow- 
ing sneer of the notorious Colonel Ingersoll: ‘‘If the best that 
can be conceived of God is what the Old Testament represents 
Him as being, then there can be no God.”’ Thus speak present- 
day infidels. They dismiss Jahweh as a grotesque god, so capri- 
cious as to be dangerous. He is set down as the product of the 
imagination of His worshippers, who attribute all kinds of human 
passions, and those not the noblest, to Him in an exaggerated de- 
gree. Or, as another modern puts it, Jahweh in the Old Testa- 
ment goes roaring about the earth in an angry rage, seeking re- 
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venge in the best manner of a bloodthirsty Oriental despot of antig- 
uity, and using the forces of nature as mighty weapons to crush 
and destroy His enemies and those of His people. In short, the 
God who stalks about the pages of the Old Testament is a creature 
altogether impossible and entirely unworthy of serious considera- 
tion by the thinking mind. 

Nor is it unbelievers alone who scoff at the Old Testament con- 
ception of God. Unhappily, many who profess Christianity, and 
for that matter sincerely believe themselves to be Christians, 
make a very similar estimate of the God of the Old Testament. 
The great scholar, Harnack, vigorously sounded the call to action 
against the Old Testament in the Christian Church, and demanded 
that it be summarily discarded as useless impedimenta. That 
Christianity still tolerates the Old Testament with its crude and 
barbaric conceptions, he regarded as a striking indication of the 
anemia and degeneracy of its life-stream. Other Christian schol- 
ars, not quite so radical, demand none the less insistently that the 
Old Testament, and particularly its conception of the Deity, be 
winnowed and sifted till only the kernel be retained by the 
Church. 

It is a sad commentary on the Christian faith of such men that 
they appear to have forgotten entirely that great prayer of Him 
whose followers they profess to be. In the Lord’s Prayer, Jesus 
calls Jahweh, the God of the Old Testament, Father, and directs 
us to address Him similarly: ‘‘Our Father.’’ Furthermore, it is 
no less an indictment of their understanding of the teaching of 
Jesus, that their error should be directly traceable to that arch- 
heretic, Marcion, who as early as the second century initiated the 
attack against the Old Testament conception of God. In fact, 
the very charges of moderns that Jahweh is an angry and vengeful 
God, the author of great sufferings and evils, a partisan and blood- 
thirsty caricature of the Deity—all these are already found in the 
writings of Marcion, thus showing again that error, no matter how 
old, will not down but bobs up again and again. The modern at- 
titude towards the Old Testament and its conception of God 
fundamentally springs from a misunderstanding of the Old Testa- 
ment and its teaching. A careful and impartial study of that 
teaching will dispel these errors. 
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Stock Objections to the Old Testament 


The stock objections to the Old Testament conception of God 
raised by the modern mind have been in part alluded to above. In 
general, they may be summarized in the one statement that Jahweh 
is unworthy of the homage and worship of a thinking man, and is in 
many respects at complete variance with what the New Testament 
tells us of God. To be more particular and detailed, these objec- 
tions may be stated in the following propositions: The God of 
the Old Testament is partisan, fickle, hateful, vengeful and other- 
wise morally unworthy; He is at times represented as approving 
the immoral actions of man, and endorsing evil and barbarous 
sentiments such as hate and the spirit of revenge; at times He 
even demands immoral acts; again, He is represented as a God 
who attaches inferior and even immoral sanctions to His com- 
mands, as a God who in His partisanship cares nothing for the 
brotherhood of man; finally, the God of the Old Testament gave 
laws and made certain provisions which are in direct opposition to 
the New Law. These objections, though to considerable extent 
maliciously raised, are yet not mere sophistries and need to be ex- 
amined. 

At first a few general principles should be set down. They are 
fundamental to an appreciation of the Old Testament. The es- 
sentially preparatory character of the Old Testament must never be 
overlooked. This principle applies above all to the religion of 
the Old Testament, for it is by its very nature imperfect and in- 
complete. This is particularly true of the Old Testament con- 
ception of the Deity. God revealed Himself to His chosen people 
only in part, according to their capacity to receive. Hence, it 
cannot be gainsaid that there is a gradual unfolding of divine reve- 
lation in the Old Testament. The fullness of the Godhead was 
not made known until the New Covenant. Again, an incident 
or happening in the history of God’s dealing with man dare not be 
torn out of its context or setting. It must be viewed as a part of 
that setting with all its attending circumstances. There are 
many episodes in the Old Testament which, when taken out of 
their context, seem to display the God of the Old Testament in a 
most unfavorable light. However, when these same incidents are 
viewed in the framework of all their accompanying circumstances, 
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they present no especial difficulty. Finally, and above all, it must 
be remembered that God is infinite, and therefore inscrutable in 
His ways. Hence, the Old Testament, which is the record of the 
manifestations of Divine Providence, must contain many things 
which are beyond human understanding. ‘‘Peradventure thou 
wilt comprehend the steps of God, and wilt find out the Almighty 
perfectly? He is higher than heaven, and what wilt thou do? 
He is deeper than hell, and how wilt thou know? The measure 
of Him is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea. If He 
shall overturn all things, or shall press them together, who shall 
contradict Him?’ (Job, xi. 7-10). 

With these preliminary general observations in mind, the stock 
objections against the Old Testament conceptions of God appear 
far less formidable; and when they are subjected to a careful and 
detailed scrutiny they can readily be resolved. When it is alleged 
that Jahweh is represented as fickle, revengeful and otherwise 
morally unworthy, these misconstructions of Old Testament 
teaching are based precisely on a disruption of the context. God 
is indeed described as repenting having made man, as hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart and at the same time destroying him for this 
cause. Again, God is pictured haggling with Abraham over the 
wicked cities and as deliberately deceiving Ahab and the false 
prophets. Many more similar cases might be cited. These are, 
however, anthropomorphisms (7.e., picturing God acting as man 
does), a figure of speech very common in Semitic literature. To 
say that such poetical imagery is beneath the dignity of God’s 
word is to say that a writer, when under the influence of biblical 
inspiration, dare not accommodate himself to his readers and their 
mentality. To interpret such figures of speech literally is to deny 
the Hebrew mind a mode of expression which does not happen to 
appeal to us, and for that matter to destroy the function of rheto- 
ric. All these representations of the Deity in the Old Testament 
must be interpreted in the light of the predominant characteri- 
zation of God by the Old Testament Scriptures. Even a cur- 
sory reading of them shows forth a God transcendent above all 
creation and unlimited in perfection: ‘The Lord God, merciful 
and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, etc.’ (Ex., xxxiv. 6-7). Hence, 
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when God is represented as changing His mind, the Old Testa- 
ment writers are using a figure of speech attributing human emo- 
tions and reactions to God in order to describe concretely His 
dealing with men; it in no wise indicates that He is fickle or change- 
able. So too when God is said to deceive or cause evil, these are 
anthropomorphisms. They merely state that God permits de- 
ception and evil, not that He causes them. 

That Jahweh is cruel and vengeful is a charge based on the fact 
that the biblical narrative so often sets down great catastrophes 
as visitations of divine wrath, though in reality they are but the 
fixed operation of the laws of nature. Such calamities are indeed 
punishment for sin, but God inflicts them by employing the ordi- 
nary forces of nature. Divine Providence regularly operates thus. 
Even to-day flood and drought at times devastate whole areas; 
pestilence and war decimate peoples. All these come ultimately 
from God, who permits the ordinary laws of nature and also the 
perverse conduct of His free creatures to operate so as to produce 
them. In the vivid and vigorous language of the Bible these 
calamities are, however, more immediately and more directly as- 
cribed to God, and thus make Him appear more cruel, more stern 
and despotic. The bloody and cruel wars of the Old Testament 
require special and longer discussion, but if they are evaluated in 
their setting (7.e., the culture and civilization of the time), they 
offer no insurmountable moral difficulty. 

A favorite objection to the Old Testament conception of God, 
raised by unbelieving scoffers, is that Jahweh directly approves 
what is immoral in the saints and heroes of the Old Testament. 
He exalts the patriarchs whose lives in some respects were far 
from edifying. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob were all guilty of de- 
ception. David, the adulterer, is the object of Jahweh’s par- 
ticular affections. Judges, kings, and priests, many of whom had 
committed crimes, are at times blessed by God in the Old Testa- 
ment. So itis alleged, or as one infidel writes: ‘“‘It seems strange 
to me that such men as Moses, David and Solomon should be 
glorified by Christian men and women who execrate Henry VIII 
and Richard III as monsters. My pet aversion among Bible 
heroes is Jacob: but Abraham and Lot were pitiful creatures.” 
Such words will not ring true to the devout reader of the Bible. 
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Never, throughout the entire Scriptures, does God directly ap- 
prove moral evil or do more than permit it. He takes men as 
they are, and His mercy permits their good deeds to outweigh 
their misdeeds. In all those cases in which divine approbation is 
placed on some bible character it is always done for some very 
special qualities or virtues manifested in his life (e.g., the faith of 
Abraham and the repentance and piety of David). Such ap- 
proval of the character in no way implies sanction of individual 
sins or evilaction. Nowherein the Bibleissinsanctioned. Onthe 
contrary, in most cases the sacred writer makes it plain that re- 
pentance followed upon the sin. Insome cases he tells how divine 
disapproval is manifested in subsequent punishment. 

Many unbelievers profess to find their moral sense particularly 
outraged by the barbaric sentiments and feelings approved by 
God, and at times found in His own utterances in the Old Testa- 
ment. Some passages, they say, reflect a very crass conception 
of the Deity, and show Jahweh to be a spiteful God thirsting for 
revenge on His enemies and inculcating a similar spirit in His 
adherents. There is a considerable number of such passages in 
the Old Testament, and they offer no small problem to the inter- 
preter of Holy Scripture. The most difficult of them occur in the 
so-called “‘Imprecatory”’ or ‘‘Cursing’’ Psalms, and the most real 
obstacle to our understanding or evaluation of them is our inabil- 
ity to understand completely and appreciate thoroughly the men- 
tality which produced them. To discuss them in detail is out of 
the question here, but the following general observations will 
suffice. In the first place, exaggeration, violent expression, and 
imagery are a commonplace in Semitic poetry. The Semitic poet 
frequently expresses himself in a manner nothing short of bar- 
barous to us but entirely pleasing to the Semitic mentality which 
knew how to pare down and discount the vigor and violence of the 
words. Furthermore, the Old Testament writers seldom distin- 
guish between the sinner and his sin. Hence, many of the im- 
precations heaped upon the individual in the Old Testament are 
in reality meant, not for his person, but for his crime. This is 
true particularly of the cursings and condemnatory formularies 
put into the mouth of God. There are ‘‘Cursing’’ Psalms in 
which the Psalmist identifies his own enemies and those of the 
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people with God’s enemies. Again, very many of these hard say- 
ings and expressions are in reality not curses but warning prophe- 
cies. They are meant to foretell the ultimate fate of the sinner 
if he remain unrepentant. Their primary purpose is to induce 
the sinner to repent and to deter others from sin, and they in no 
wise intend to call down God’s wrath unconditionally on the 
individual against whom they are directed. Viewed in the light 
of these general principles such sentiments lose most of their bar- 
barity, and, though they remain harsh to us, do not at all contra- 
dict the Old Testament conception of a God as not only just but 
also all-good and all-merciful. 


Alleged Partisanship of Jahweh 


In similar vein runs the objection raised by unbelievers to the 
fact that God chose the Hebrews for His very own people. By 
this special selection of a chosen people, it is alleged, the Old Testa- 
ment God inculcates a hateful partisanship which is diametrically 
opposed to the universal brotherhood of man—a despicable par- 
ticularism which breeds only selfishness and man’s neglect of his 
obligations to his fellow-man. This is an objection doubly un- 
founded, for it is based on a misunderstanding of the nature of 
God’s relationship to the people of Israel and on the false prem- 
ise that the Old Testament does not teach the brotherhood of 
man. Nothing is farther from the truth than the latter assump- 
tion. The great emphasis placed on the principle of man’s univer- 
sal brotherhood in the Old Testament, particularly in the proph- 
ets but no less in the Mosaic Law, distinguishes the Old Testament 
religion as inestimably exalted above the religious and ethi- 
cal thought of the great pagan cultures of antiquity. One 
need only read the sixtieth chapter of Isaias—or quote Num., 
xv. 15: ‘‘As ye are, so shall the stranger be before the Lord’’—ta 
see how much this great principle is stressed in the Old Testament. 

When God chose the Hebrews for an elect people, it was not in 
the purposes of Divine Providence to exclude other peoples from 
coming to the one true God and to cut them off. God’s aim was 
to safeguard the transmission of divine revelation, so obscured 
and adulterated among the descendants of Adam. Hence, the 
covenant was made with Abraham and renewed with his offspring 
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to keep alive the deposit of revelation. God’s people was to be- 
come the recipient of further and deeper revelations. Any and 
all provisions made in the covenant against too close contacts 
anc. associations with non-Israelitish peoples were given solely in 
the nature of protective measures, to safeguard the chosen custo- 
dians of divine revelation. That no selfish particularization was 
purposed is clear from the great missionary commission to bring 
the light of Jahweh’s religion and its favors to other peoples, so 
deeply coursing through the Old Testament code. It is plain 
furthermore from the Messianic ideal of universal salvation in that 


blessed future which the Old Testament so gloriously preached. { 


Jahweh’s Toleration of Sin 
Then there is the old charge that the God of the Old Testament 
not only permitted evil but actually commanded some sinful acts. 
For example, Abraham was ordered to sacrifice his own son. 
Again, Moses was required to deceive Pharaoh and put up the 
pretense of going off into the desert with the people to sacrifice, 








when really they were to flee from Egypt. At the same time the 
people were to deceive the Egyptians and carry off valuables 
which they pretended to borrow. Above all, God commanded a 
ruthless and unjustifiable extermination of the inhabitants of 
Canaan. Other instances are alleged, but the circumstances at- 
tending the exodus and the occupation of the Promised Land are 
specially singled out for ridicule. Bolingbroke wrote: ‘Nothing 
can be conceived more unworthy of an all-perfect Being than the 
manner in which the people were taken from Egypt and the way 
in which they got possession of Canaan.’”’ All such objections ex- 
cept the ‘‘wars of extermination” offer little difficulty, however. 
Abraham was commanded to sacrifice his son as a test of his faith, 





but God’s Angel stayed his hand before he could execute the deed. 
In the case of the exodus, Pharaoh and the Egyptians well knew 
the situation, and there cannot have been any question of decep- 
tion. It was well apparent that the Israelites intended never to 
return. Finally, as a matter of justice the people which had for 
many years unjustly enslaved the Israelites was beyond question 
obligated to compensate the latter in some measure. 

But the “‘wars of extermination” present no little difficulty, be- 
cause we are confronted by the plain fact that God Himself de- 


~~ 
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manded this bloody extermination of men at arms, women and 
children alike. At first sight this merciless slaughter appears 
needlessly cruel, unjust and incompatible with the idea of a good 
and merciful God. The problem cannot be discussed here at any 
length, but the following observations should serve to present it 


in its true light. 
The Justice of Jahweh 

There can be no question of injustice in God’s demand. He, 
the Author and Sovereign Lord of life, can give and take it with- 
out the slightest injustice. History tells us that the wickedness 
and the gross crimes of the peoples destroyed were proportionate 
to the punishment meted out to them. Neither did God visit 
His wrath on them without warning. For years they had known 
the wonders wrought by Jahweh for His people. The conquest 
of the East-Jordan country in particular should have moved them 
to repentance and to a realization that the Sovereign God and 
His people were entering Canaan. In spite of all this, their resist- 
ance remained stubborn, so that the divine purposes could be 
furthered only by ruthless extermination. In fact, with the acute 
danger of perversion and contamination to the Israelites, on the 
one hand, and the barbarism of the age, on the other, there was 
no other effective course. Revolting as these wholesale butch- 
eries are to our modern moral sense, they must yet be viewed 
in the light of the times. So viewed, they are in no way contra- 
dictory to the concept of an all-good, yet all-just God. 

To allege that the divine command to carry on these wars of 
extermination wrought a brutalizing effect on the Israelites, and 
that they for this reason reflect damagingly on God’s perfections, 
is equally futile. The warfare of that age was waged in no less 
wantonly cruel fashion, and the Israelites were soon well inured to 
it. Besides, the ill effects of it were more than offset by the 
humane elements of the Mosaic code and institutions which far 
surpassed all other codes of antiquity in this regard as well as in 
others. In fact, the educative phase of God’s covenant with His 
chosen people has often been misunderstood and misrepresentated. 
The charge is made that the God of the Old Testament fixes the 
attention of His subjects not so much on eternal values as on the 
transitory things of this life. He does not teach the Hebrews to 
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evaluate things in terms of high spiritual ideals, but rather in the 
light of the material values of this world. In general, it is alleged, 
God’s dealings with the Hebrews could not result in a high type 
of character, and hence they are entirely unworthy of a God of 
infinite perfection. 

These attacks are launched specifically against the sanctions 
attached to divine commands in the Old Testament. These 
sanctions, it is said, are merely mercenary and therefore inferior. 
God in the Old Testament buys the obedience of His people. He 
does not hold out virtue for its own sake, nor demand compliance 
with the prescriptions of the moral law because of their intrinsic 
and eternal validity. The reward for good conduct is health, 
prosperity and material happiness, while the evildoer receives mis- 
fortune as his lot. Asa result, the moral ideas of the people were 
in many respects very crude, as is illustrated by the prevailing 
opinion that misfortune and bodily affliction could be due only to 
sin or some violation of God’s law. Such an appreciation of the 
divine law is altogether inferior, and the God who instills it in His 
people is far from infinitely perfect. 

Misunderstanding of the Old Testament 

Now, all these observations are based on an outright misunder- 
standing of the preparatory character of the Old Testament. By 
its very nature the Old Testament is imperfect and inferior. But 
its imperfections, far from reflecting on God’s perfections, show 
forth His inscrutable wisdom in educating and dealing with His 
people. He does not hold forth rewards which they cannot yet 
appreciate; He acts as the fond father who in dealing with his little 
son promises very inferior rewards at times because the boy can- 
not yet appreciate higher motives. God’s sanctions in the Old 
Testament are frequently inferior, but, as long as they are not in 
themselves evil and as long as they are adapted to those for whom 
they were intended, there is no reason why they should reflect on 
the perfections of Jahweh. On the contrary, they serve the very 
definite purpose of preparing the way for the higher sanctions of 
the New Dispensation. Besides, the general exhortation given 
by Jahweh in Leviticus, ““Be ye holy because I your God am holy,” 
is a most sublime sanction. The Old Testament religion con- 
stantly proposes the exalted perfection of Jahweh as the ultimate 
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norm of right living. It is the people who failed to appreciate the 
Divine Exemplar placed before their view. 

The imperfections and the preparatory character of the Old 
Testament become all the more apparent when we contrast cer- 
tain of its laws and institutions with those of the New Testament. 
But such comparison does not at all show any contradiction in 
principle between the two, as is sometimes alleged. The God of 
the Old Testament is often charged with inculcating principles of 
morality altogether opposed to the high morality of the New 
Testament, particularly in the matters of marriage, slavery and 
the law of retaliation. It is alleged that polygamy and loose 
divorce, the cruel institution of slavery, and the bloodthirsty law 
of retaliation in the Old Testament show forth a barbarous God as 
their author. Not only are these provisions of the Old Testa- 
ment repugnant to the Christian sense, but they reflect a God al- 
together incompatible with the Christian conception of the Deity. 

Now, such argumentation is again based on a misunderstanding 
of the preparatory character of the Old Testament, and, in part 
also, it originates in a disrupting of the Old Testament setting of 
these laws and provisions. 


Divorce and Polygamy in Old Testament 


To begin, the evils of divorce and polygamy in the Old Testa- 
ment have often been grossly exaggerated. The position of 
woman was far more favorable in the Old Testament than history 
shows it to have been among contemporary heathen peoples of 
antiquity. Marriage as an institution in the Old Testament far 
surpasses the ideals of heathen nations. The Old Testament 
laws of slavery are unequalled in the ancient world for their 
humaneness, and they are altogether unique in recognizing the 
fundamental rights of human personality while other lawgivers of 
antiquity reckoned slaves as mere chattel. The law of retalia- 
tion, so repellent to us, was an integral part of all ancient Semitic 
legislation. But in the Old Testament law it was hedged in by 
many safeguards to life and limb, and most probably it was never 
carried out in all its full rigor. All these points, however, need 
fuller treatment in special discussions. Here it should suffice to 
point out that the Old Testament lawgiver has but taken over 
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Semitic institutions, and, while refining and elevating them, has 
yet adapted them to the limited needs and capacities of the people, 
or, as Christ says, to their hardheartedness. Hence the fatal con- 
sequences of tearing these laws and provisions of the Old Testa- 
ment out of their historical context and cultural setting. New 
Testament teaching, indeed, later perfects them, but it cannot be 
said that the morality of the Old Testament is in direct conflict 
with the high moral requirements of the New Testament, and 
that, therefore, the God of the Old Testament is unworthy of the 
Christian man’s homage. Neither can it be alleged that the God 
of the Old Testament, by sanctioning a less exalted moral code, is 
guilty of unworthy temporizing and a lack of moral forthright- 
ness. The modifications of high morality permitted by God in 
the Old Testament, though inferior, are not in themselves im- 
moral. God did not, therefore, permit evil and connive at it, as 
opportunist law enforcement often does because it cannot cope 
with an evil. On the contrary, Old Testament morality shows 
forth the far-seeing providence of God and the admirable educa- 
tive process whereby He gradually prepared His people for the ex- 
alted morality of the New Testament. 


The New Testament the Key to the Old 


Such, in brief general sketching, are some of the more common 
attacks on the Old Testament levelled specifically at its concep- 
tion of the Deity. Considered in themselves, the attacks may at 
first appear somewhat difficult to meet. The general principles 
stated in these lines serve adequately to resolve most of the diffi- 
culties raised. However, the best defense against these attacks is 
a positive exposition of the Old Testament teaching about God. 
The fervent Christian who diligently reads the Old Testament will 
readily see why Christ calls Jahweh “Our Father.”” Though the 
fullness of the Godhead and the divine plan of redemption are not 
yet completely revealed in the Old Testament, Jahweh is dis- 
closed as a God of infinite loving-kindness, ever solicitous for His 
people, faithful to His promises, surpassing in His perfections and 
the sovereign Lord of all. The more the Christian studies the 
Old Testament, the more can he appreciate the full import of that 
sublime phrase taught him by Jesus Christ Himself: ‘‘Our Father.” 




















Editors’ Note 
Dr. Charles P. Bruehl 


Our readers will unquestionably learn with deep regret that 
owing to declining health Dr. Charles P. Bruehl will not be able 
to continue the regular monthly contributions which have been a 
conspicuous feature of this REVIEw for seventeen years. 

Dr. Bruehl is admittedly one of the foremost Catholic scholars 
of this country. His breadth of knowledge on practically all sub- 
jects of ecclesiastical interest is astonishing; and, although born 
in Germany, he writes with perfect English idiom and style. 
During these long years his contributions to the HomILetic have 
dealt with pastoral matters of deep importance and interest to 
our readers. He has treated and elucidated especially the scien- 
tific principles which underlie and support the solid teachings of 
Catholic philosophy, ethics and apologetics. In the light of 
these fundamental disciplines he has analyzed, discussed and 
solved, as few other writers have been able to do, many of our 
pressing modern questions and problems in religion and morals. 
All our readers will recall his lucid and convincing treatment of 
the momentous subjects of Communism, Democracy, Capital 
and Labor, the Catholic Social Ideal, Eugenics, Marriage, and 
other vital subjects too numerous to catalogue here. 

Such men as Dr. Bruehl are few in any age. Especially at the 
present time, when such men are urgently needed, it is not easy 
to find a scholar who combines perfectly the theoretical and the 
practical, who possesses the ability to present the most profound 
teaching in the simplest and most attractive style. 

We are, however, glad to announce that Dr. Bruehl’s connec- 
tion with the HomiLetic has not been completely severed. From 
time to time during the year he will continue to furnish discus- 
sions on outstanding questions of the day. 

We are sure that every reader of the HomMILetic will join us in 
thanking Dr. Bruehl for his unique and prolonged service, and in 
wishing him many years of strength and peace in which to see the 
fruits of his distinguished labors before passing to a well-merited 


reward. 
EDITORS. 
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The Good Samaritan 
By THE RicHuT REv. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The Gospel for the Twelfth Sunday after Pentecost gives us 
the parable of the Good Samaritan. Its primary and literal 
lesson is the necessary love of our neighbor. A secondary and 
mystical (or accommodated) application is Christ’s love for us. 

A preacher may devote his whole sermon to a discussion of the 
primary, the literal, meaning. Or he may give practically all of 
his sermon over to the mystical or accommodated meaning. Or 
he may endeavor to treat both of its interpretations, literal and 
mystical, in a single sermon which, however, will devote most of 
its discussion to either one of the two interpretations and will 
thus treat the other interpretation in very brief manner. 

(1) It remains clear that a sermon may deal exclusively with 
the primary meaning. In this case, however, some slight ref- 
erence should be made—merely for the general information of 
the hearers—to the mystical application, since the fine arts have 
found it desirable to illustrate the mystical application by giving 
to the Samaritan, who figures so prominently in the parable, the 
traditional lineaments and dress of our Divine Lord. 

(2) If the sermon is planned to deal principally with the literal 
interpretation—that is, the love we must have for our enemies— 
it no doubt ought to indicate clearly what is meant by the word 
‘Jove,’ as distinct from the similar word ‘“‘like.’”’ This discrimi- 
nation has already been discussed in this REview (August, 1937, 
“Loving versus Liking’). The Second Commandment of the 
Law is assuredly worthy of all the attention that can reasonably 
be spent upon its elucidation. The mystical meaning will have 
less attention. 

(3) If the sermon is planned to deal principally with the mysti- 
cal interpretation, and therefore devotes most of its time to Our 
Lord as the Good Samaritan, it will nevertheless have treated, 
first of all, by way of introduction and as briefly as may be, the 


literal meaning. 
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I 


Some commentators have discussed only the literal or primary 
interpretation. Thus, Dr. Callan, in his volume entitled ‘The 
Four Gospels, with a Practical Critical Commentary for Priests 
and Students,’’ comments exclusively on the literal sense of the 
parable (pp. 324-326). As the work is intended for the use of 
“Priests and Students’ (as its title notes), its literal exposition 
may be understood as suggestive of the practical character of a 
sermon, homily, or instruction for the people at large rather than 
for pious readers. 

Similarly, Dr. Ryan, in his extensive work entitled ‘The 
Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals,’ limits himself to the 
literal interpretation. He had preachers in view, as his Preface 
sufficiently intimates in its opening paragraph: ‘This explana- 
tion of the Gospels of the Sundays and Festivals was originally 
written for the use of a class of students in the College of the 
Holy Cross, Clonliffe, and it was intended as a full exposition of 
the passages of Sacred Scripture which are most frequently ex- 
plained for the people. It is hoped that, supplied with the mate- 
rials here collected, the ecclesiastical student or the missionary 
priest will be aided in his preparation for one of his most onerous 
but indispensable duties.’’ Not even in the ‘Moral Reflections,” 
following immediately upon his extensive commentary on the 
parable, does he suggest the possible construction of a sermon 
that should deal with the secondary (or accommodated) sense of 
the parable that would make Our Saviour the “Samaritan” of 
the parable, although he does point out, in paragraph no. 4, the 
love of Christ for us in His sufferings, and quotes St. John: “In 
this we have known the charity of God, because He hath laid 
down His life for us; and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren” (I John, iii. 16). As He so loved us, so should we love 
our neighbor. In pointing to the text of St. John, a preacher 
could simply say that Christ is thus to be looked upon as the 
Divine Samaritan, so to speak, who illustrated, in His love for 
us, the love we should exhibit towards all mankind. 

So, too, the Anglican, Canon Farrar, in ‘““The Gospel According 
to St. Luke” (a volume in the series entitled ‘“The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools’), gives only the literal interpretation, although 
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he was no doubt thinking at times of the artistic painting of Our 
Saviour as the Divine Samaritan who ministers to wounded 
humanity—a humanity that was, and still is, inimical to Him and 
His doctrine through sins that insult the Divine Majesty and 
that always weaken, and often kill, the souls of men. 

The artistic interpretation of the Samaritan as a parabolic 
figure of Our Saviour could not have been unknown to Farrar, 
whose volume entitled ““The Life of Christ as Represented in 
Art” (New York, 1900, 525 pages) suggests the high probability 
that its author was not unaware of the paintings illustrating the 
parable of the Good Samaritan, although Farrar does not specifi- 
cally allude to them in his volume. It may be interesting to 
note, in this connection, that Estelle M. Hurll’s admirable vol- 
ume, ‘““The Life of Our Lord in Art,’’ devotes two closely printed 
pages, together with one illustration (pp. 178-180), to twelve 
paintings, one of which clearly identifies Christ with the Good 
Samaritan (see p. 180): ‘“‘The Good Samaritan is very plainly 
intended to represent Our Lord Himself, His face and dress being 
of the usual Christ type.”’ 

When we turn to the large work of Fr. Meschler, S.J. (“The 
Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ in Meditations’), we find in the 
five pages of the meditation on our parable no reference to Our 
Lord as Himself the Good Samaritan of His own parable, al- 
though we might expect to find some such an accommodation in 
the “Conclusions to be drawn from the Parable’”’ (I, p. 568). 

Similarly, Bishop Le Camus, in ““The Life of Christ,”’ discusses 
the parable at length, but makes no accommodation of it to Our 
Lord (II, pp. 306-314). 


II 


The illustrations thus far considered treat, with practical ex- 
clusiveness, the primary or literal sense of our parable. If a 
preacher should wish to follow a similar course, but to add to it 
a thought or two on Christ as figuratively implied in His own 
parable, obviously he will dwell much longer on the literal than 
on the accommodated or mystical sense. 

This literal sense will naturally involve some details which the 
brief parable does not elucidate: for example, the meaning of 
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“lawyer” or ‘‘scribe”; of the word “tempting” (which can be 
understood in a good or a bad sense); of the word “‘Law’’; of 
“neighbor” in the various rabbinical interpretations of the word; 
of the “certain man’”’ (interpreted as a Jew, inasmuch as he was 
going down from Jerusalem to Jericho); of “‘priest’”’ and “‘levite”’ 
in the Jewish Law; of Samaritan (chosen to indicate the mutual 
hatred of Jews and Samaritans); of ‘two pence’ (apparently a 
ludicrously inadequate amount given to cover the inn-keeper’s 
board, lodging, and care for the wounded Samaritan, and there- 
fore demanding explanation lest speculation on the money should 
divert the attention of the hearers from the drift of the narrative 
—‘‘two pence’”’ = two denarii, estimated as worth about thirty- 
six cents, but nevertheless able to purchase about ten times as 
much in the day of Our Lord as that sum would purchase in our 
day). 

Thus, when the sermon essays a literal interpretation, that in- 
terpretation must be brought home to a congregation by a fairly 
close and continuous exposition of the many details—however 
slight in appearance these may be—of a parable which was very 
clear to the “‘lawyer’’ and to the crowd of listeners, but will not 
be so intensely affecting to folk of our own vastly changed times, 
unless the preacher spreads out the details on, as it were, a much 
larger canvas. This will take time—and the mystical sense 
must be indicated, if at all, within much restricted limits of time. 

Speaking of limits of time reminds me that the limits of time 
for a preacher in our day and land present him with alternatives 
which preachers of the olden time had not to face. We have not 
the leisure for homiletic eloquence granted to the noble Trium- 
virate—Bossuet, Bourdaloue and Massillon—in the epoch of 
Louis the XIV, the Grand Monarque. The early Masses may 
grant us only five minutes for a “short sermon” (one priest pub- 
lished, not long since, a volume of ‘“‘Three-Minute Sermons’”’ for 
the early Masses), since the parish announcements crowd the 
preacher very closely. Even at the “last Mass,” not much time 
is customarily expected to be consumed in sermonizing. 

What, then, may a preacher do? Well, after all is said, the 
parabolic sermons of Our Lord took very little time in presenting 
their lessons to a fickle assemblage of the good and bad. The 
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Gospel is to be read to the people; and if it is properly read, it 
may need little clarifying comment even in our day of great 
changes in nearly all the circumstances of life. Yes, the Gospel 
selection is to be read; but, as the old rhyme warns us— 


It very much depends upon 
The way in which it’s done. 


How, namely, is the Gospel pericope to be read, so that its 
lesson may be not only properly understood, but properly ap- 
preciated as well? It happens that Professor Curry selected our 
very parable to illustrate some of his elocutionary views. Read 
Chapter XX, Method and Melody, in his volume entitled ‘‘Vocal 
and Literary Interpretation of the Bible’ (New York, 1907, 
404 pp.). In that chapter we read (p. 187): “The study of a 
passage may illustrate the power of conversational form. To 
indicate the great centres of attention, and to express the logical 
meaning of a long passage, study carefully the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, Luke, x. 25-37. The word ‘lawyer’ is here the first 
point asserted for consideration. It introduces a new subject. 
There is less accent on ‘tried’ [presumably Dr. Curry’s quite per- 
missible interpretation of ‘tempting’]. Take the lawyer’s attitude 
of mind, and give a salient inflection to ‘eternal life.’ Also, in 
the Master’s answer, ‘readest’ is the centre of a distinct phrase, 
Some believe that verse 28, ‘this do and thou shalt live,’ should 
be given with a rising inflection, possibly a rising circumflex, 
implying that the lawyer did not fulfil the law. An argument 
for this is found in the phrase ‘desiring to justify himself,’ but 
this may apply to his desire to try the Master, the cause of his 
original question. There seems no reason for this circumflex 
insinuation in the Master’s words. Ingenuity is to be avoided. 
The word ‘Jericho,’ the climax of the verse, is emphatic; also 
‘the robbers’ and ‘half dead’—all these words mark the centre of 
attention....’’ I need not quote the rest of the long paragraph, 
because my purpose is not to agree or to disagree with the elocu- 
tionary analysis of the parable, but merely to suggest the propriety 
of a careful public reading of this or of any other portion of Sa- 
cred Scripture from the pulpit, or the platform of the altar. If 
time is very short, let the preacher give practically most, or in- 
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deed all, of it to as good an elocutionary rendering of the Scrip- 
tural Lesson as may be possible to his intellectual powers. 


III 


A sermon which is planned to emphasize the accommodated or 
mystical sense of our parable will naturally give most of its space 
to Our Lord as the Good Samaritan healing the wounds of our 
souls. Nevertheless, how short soever may be the resulting time 
given to the literal interpretation, this literal interpretation ought 
to precede the mystical—and the much longer—accommodated 
sense of the parable. 

This method seems to be approved by Maas: ‘The parable 
showed that in the love of our neighbor Samaritans and Gentiles 
should be included. The parable is also often applied in a mysti- 
cal sense: The traveler is the race of Adam going from the 
heavenly Jerusalem to the accursed Jericho; the robbers are the 
devil and his agents; the state of destitution is the state of help- 
lessness in which the human race has been left with regard to 
everything supernatural. Neither priest nor levite of the law 
can help us, until Jesus Himself, called ‘the Samaritan who has a 
devil,’ comes and rescues us, placing us in the inn of the Church, 
where care is taken of us on His account.’”’ Maas gives us a 
condensed series of annotations on the parable in “The Life of 
Jesus Christ according to the Gospel History.” 

Fr. Devine, the Passionist, devotes ten pages (152-162) to our 
parable in his work entitled ‘‘Pentecost Preaching.’”’ We read 
(p. 154): ‘The parable of the Good Samaritan has for its first 
and immediate object the precept of Christian charity, but as a 
secondary object and one also intended by Our Saviour, it signi- 
fies the fall of the human race and its redemption by Jesus Christ, 
who provided a safe home for wayfarers in the Church which He 
instituted.”’ In the preceding two pages, he had treated of the 
literal meaning briefly. He now adds: “As we have occasion on 
other Sundays throughout the year to instruct on the precept of 
charity, I shall to-day direct your minds to the consideration of 
the mystical or allegorical meaning of the parable and the points 
of doctrine which it teaches, and this I shall do by explaining two 
questions: First, who is represented by the wounded man? 
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and secondly, who is represented by the Good Samaritan?” 
The following eight pages, dealing with this secondary interpre- 
tation, begin as follows: ‘Cornelius a Lapide, following the 
teaching of nearly all the Fathers, gives us the allegorical meaning 
of the parable and tells us who is represented by the man who on 
his way from Jerusalem to Jericho fell among robbers. The man 
represents our first father, Adam fallen into sin... .”’ 

Here this scholarly writer directly attributes the secondary or 
mystical meaning to Our Lord Himself: ‘“The parable of the 
Good Samaritan has. . .as a secondary object and one also intended 
by Our Saviour. ...’’ I should consider this flat attribution of 
meaning to Our Lord as somewhat hazardous, in spite of the easy 
language of some of the Fathers—for example, St. Augustine: 
“But a certain Samaritan. . . .In whom our Lord Jesus Christ 
would have Himself typified.’”’ The words I have italicized do 
appear to attribute to Christ the mystical sense of the parable. 
Nevertheless, if this easy language be literally construed, it would 
seem proper that the commentators I have quoted should have 
included the mystical, as well as the literal, meaning of the parable 
in their comments upon it. Drs. Callan and Ryan do not so 
much as hint at a mystical sense here. Even in the more ex- 
tended treatment given us by Archbishop MacEvilly in his Com- 
mentary on St. Luke, we find only a qualified support of the 
mystical interpretation presented towards the end of the treat- 
ment: “The Holy Fathers are fond of dwelling on the clear 
mystical sense contained in this passage [viz., verse 35], which 
they describe as having reference to the fall of man, and his merciful 
reparation through Jesus Christ (Ambrose, Theophylact, Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, etc.). By ‘the man who went down,’ they under- 
stand Adam; by Jerusalem, Paradise; by Jericho, the world; 
by the robbers, the demons. ...’’ I have ventured to italicize 
the words ‘“‘they describe as having reference to’’—a form of 
words which, I think, can hardly be understood as indicating 
that the mystical sense is “‘one also intended by Our Saviour”’ 
(I have also italicized the word intended). Howbeit, we have 
thus far considered the three ways in which a preacher may wish 
to treat this parable. 
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IV 


Not very long ago, The Sign printed a letter from a man who 
complained that such a slight portion of the Holy Scriptures was 
read every year to the people. He declared that this portion he 
knew practically by heart, and that a sort of boredom resulted. 
He wanted other parts of Holy Writ presented from the pulpit. 

This voice of complaint from the pews had its similar voice 
from the pulpit. Thus, in the recently translated work of Dr. 
Pius Parsch (Herder, 1936) we read: ‘‘Those entrusted with the 
care of souls often complain that the pericopes for Sundays are 
devoid of material for sermons. Of course, it must be admitted 
that any unchanging system of pericopes must soon be exhausted, 
especially when the pastor has been preaching to the same con- 
gregation for years” (pp. 131-132). 

Well, all this seems to be correct. For we find the original- 
minded Fr. Yorke (the editor of whose sermons placed on the 
title-page: ‘‘Defunctus adhuc loquitur [Heb., xi. 4]’’) beginning 
his sermon on our parable as follows: ‘“‘My dear brethren, year 
after year the parable of the Good Samaritan has been read to 
you. You know the story now almost by heart and the figures 
in it are as old familiar faces. Yet, I dare say that, as often as 
you have heard it, it still possesses a charm for you and shows you 
in an ever clearer light the wondrousness of the ways of God to 
men. It is one of those parables which satisfy the intellect and 
hold the imagination, and is one accordingly that has had a deal 
to do in moulding the lives of Christian men. The word Samaritan 
has entered into our language as a synonym for one who showeth 
mercy and doeth good for Our Father’s sake who is in Heaven.” 
And he continues through fifteen more pages to comment largely, 
but not at all in either the literal or the mystical way of com- 
mentators, on the influence this parable has had adown the long 
centuries since it first came from the lips of the God-Man. It 
is a beautiful and an uplifting sermon which merely takes our 
parable as a sort of text, but does not offer minute information 
on either the literal or the mystical sense. 

Fr. MacNamara, C.M., in his anonymously published ‘‘Pro- 
grammes of Sermons and Instructions” (5th ed. enlarged) treats 
of the parable (pp. 647-648) as one suggesting the large general 
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subject of Charity. The Introduction is beautiful, and is beauti- 
fully very brief—and then the subject of Charity is treated with- 
out reference to our parable, in the Third Discourse on the First 
Commandment (p. 213). 

Fr. Geiermann, C.SS.R., in his ‘Outline Sermons for Sundays 
and Feast Days,”’ very briefly indicates the lesson of our parable, 
and then sketches a sermon on Fraternal Charity (pp. 83-84). 
St. Alphonsus Liguori, in his (translated) “Sermons for all the 
Sundays of the Year,” says only a word or two about our parable, 
and then discourses on the abuse of divine mercy in seven closely 
printed pages. 

If, as Fr. Yorke remarked, everybody knows our parable by 
heart, the preacher can base quite a catalogue of different themes 
on one or other phase of the parable, having first referred to it in 
a passing word of Introduction. 


























The Praying Parish 
By KiviaAn J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


In these days when the life and activities of the Mystical Body 
are being illumined from every angle, it should also be timely to 
reéxamine the question of parish devotions. After the Liturgy, 
these constitute a forceful expression of the prayer life of the 
Church, and should form an integral part of the worship of the 
people. The writer is not so much concerned about special, 
fashionable, and novel devotions, but rather about the general 
parish devotions that were always practised in parish churches. 
These devotions should not be supplanted entirely by special de- 
votions—which may not be out of place, as long as they do not 
become the main thing. Among the general devotions that 
should form a part of the spiritual life of every parish are those to 
the Blessed Trinity, to the Blessed Sacrament or Christ the King 
and to the Sacred Heart, the Way of the Cross, Devotions to the 
Holy Ghost, the Holy Family, and the Blessed Virgin. This list 
is quite complete and will serve for practically all general needs, 
since the devotion to St. Joseph is already included in that to the 
Holy Family. 

The principal thing with regard to parish devotions is that the 
faithful attend in satisfactory numbers. Hence, the devotions 
should correspond to the reasonable desires of the majority of 
the parishioners. A pastor naturally will ask himself the question: 
“What do my people want?’ He knows that pious novelties 
attract large numbers to mission and shrine churches, but he also 
knows that novelties would not keep his parishioners interested 
for any length of time, and he does not like to change with the 
wind. However, the people like variety in devotions. In larger 
parishes many take to this devotion, others to that. The Rosary 
with Litany, certainly excellent prayers, are much used for pri- 
vate devotions, but many people do not make special efforts to 
attend them in church. No doubt, they overlook the fact that 
public prayers are more effective than private ones, but many 
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seemingly never think of this. Nor do the people like the devo- 
tions during which the priest recites practically everything as he 
does during Mass, for owing to the circumstances very little is 
heard and understood by the congregation. It is then all but im- 
possible for the congregation to avoid distractions. There is no 
doubt that people desire to take an active part in the devotions, 
and when this opportunity is lacking, they consider the Rosary 
the next best thing because they at least know what is going on. 
But with certain classes of people a small variety of devotions 
with equal participation of priest and congregation would be 
more popular. Men, and young men especially, cannot stand 
sweet and sentimental language, because it is too different from 
true piety. They want the Word of God, expressions that come 
from the heart and carry with them the grace of a sacramental, 
and give more hope that they are heard by God. Women like 
this too, and will add the emotion and sentimentality themselves. 
These wishes and attitudes of the laity are good, and should be 
taken into consideration when conducting devotions. 

But what people desire does not always correspond with what 
they need. This the prudent pastor will have to consider and to 
decide. He earnestly desires that the devotions contribute to the 
complete guidance of the spiritual life in the parish. He will 
first turn to the devotions that are traditional in the Church and 
an addition to the Liturgy. The liturgical movement is not to 
be discouraged, but, as it is often promoted to-day, it will take a 
long time before it embraces the masses. The traditional devo- 
tions also have their roots in the Faith. They too are intended to 
commemorate Christian events and mysteries and to disseminate 
Catholic truths and morality until the end of time. They are 
accepted by all the faithful, and the importance of the traditional 
devotions can thus be more easily impressed upon them. Hence, 
they will retain their appeal whilst fashionable or seasonable devo- 
tions soon lose it. Moreover, the traditional devotions are all 
Christo-centric, and express in action the words: ““Through Christ, 
Our Lord.”’ This they do even when the announced intention is 
to honor a Saint. No doubt, circumstances may call for special 
devotions, but the providing of such devotions should never turn 
into a novelty hunt. In this connection, the Encyclicals intro- 
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ducing new feasts and devotions for the whole Church give us 
much food for thought. In this matter, the Church seems to be 
motivated by the question of promoting spirituality that shows 
itself in practical Christianity. She desires not so much to gather 
the saints as sinners. 


The ‘‘Modus Precandi’’ of the Church 


The pastor will also prefer devotions that are in harmony with 
the modus precandi of the Church. We find this method of prayer 
illustrated in the Missal, Breviary, and Ritual. This form and 
method of prayer is not yet out of date, for the simple reason that 
nothing better has yet been found and officially substituted. A 
remarkable feature of all prayers of the Church is that they not 
only ask for something from God or the Saints, but at the same 
time remind the users of the prayers of some important and prac- 
tical truths or practices. Moreover, parts of Holy Scripture and 
the Fathers are quoted that have no other objective but to impart 
knowledge for the increase of faith and Christian life. Hence, the 
Church whilst conducting devotions also exercises per principal 
office which is to teach all nations. 

The pastor desires, too, that the devotions provided for his 
flock shall make an impression upon the minds and the hearts of 
the people. In other words, he thinks that the faithful need de- 
votions which by repeating certain truths and laws bring about 
strong principles and a pronounced Catholic public opinion about 
matters that are fundamental and always more or less actual. 
This, of course, is very important in educating and training pa- 
rishioners to a complete and all-round Catholic mind and life. 

For personal reasons, some pastors want devotions that are 
adaptable and practical. Devotions can be made practical by 
training the faithful to bring their booklets along. This habit 
of using prayer books at church should be greatly extended. 
People without books in church usually do not have them even at 
home, because they see no need for them. However, if they wish 
to take part in interesting devotions that require many responses, 
they must bring their booklet. The possession of booklets will 
extend the influence of their contents beyond the walls of the 
church. The booklets will be used for personal devotions, will be 
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read in the family, perhaps by non-Catholics, and incidentally 
advertise the devotions. The adaptability of the devotions will 
be considered when we come to discuss their form and method. 

Pastors will also appreciate devotions containing a number of 
thoughts that can be used for a sermon or instruction during the 
devotion. These talks occasionally added will promote interest 
by promoting understanding. A better acquaintance with Holy 
Scripture should also be brought about by these devotions. 

Looking around for a form and method for community devo- 
tions, it seems that the Little Hours of the Breviary offer the best 
models. They present all that we may desire: Holy Scripture, 
prayers from the Missal, hymns, etc. Devotions constructed 
after this pattern, and divided into three or four parts, may be 
shortened to allow for a sermon, or may be distributed over several 
days to serve as a novena with sermons. 

As far as the conducting of the devotions is concerned, not much 
need be said. It may, however, be suggested that the prayers be 
recited from a place from which they can be readily heard, either 
from the altar or the pulpit. Before introducing a new method 
of devotions requiring responses, it would be well to have the 
school children or society members practise the prayers in order 
to secure from the beginning a fluent and hearty response. By 
a new method it should not be understood that such devotions 
have not been in vogue for decades in other churches and coun- 
tries with great success, but only that they may be new in a par- 
ticular parish. These quasi-liturgical devotions were formerly 
used in many American churches, and the writer was often asked 
whether the booklets were still obtainable. They are seemingly 
out of print formany years. There is thus no need for new devo- 
tions, but for a return to the age-old standard devotions of the 
Church in a dress and form best suited for our times.’ 

Meanwhile it may interest the reader to see how these devo- 
tions would look. The one selected is not one of the general de- 
votions, but a special one taken from the Votive Masses of the 
Missal. It was chosen as timely for our days which are full of 
unrest, labor troubles, unemployment, and general despondency 
especially among youth. It might be well, after all other eco- 


1A booklet containing such devotions is now in the hands of a publisher. 
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nomic plans have failed, to induce our people to direct their eyes 
to Him from whom help can and must come. Here is the sample. 




















DEVOTION FOR TRANQUILLITY AND PROSPERITY 


Part I 


Priest. May the Almighty and merciful God guide us in the way of 
peace and tranquillity, and may His Angel accompany us through 
life, that we may happily return to Him from whom we came. 
Faithful. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

P. Blessed be the Lord God of Israel; 

F. Because He has visited and redeemed our people. 

P. As He promised by the mouths of His prophets; 

F. To grant salvation from our enemies, and from the hands of all 
that hate us. 

P. To perform mercy to our fathers, and to remember His holy 
Testament, 

F. The oath which He swore, that He would grant us: 

P. That being delivered from the hand of our enemies, 

F. We may serve Him without fear in holiness and justice all our 
days. 

Save, O Lord, Thy servants; 

Save us who trust in Thee. 

Send us, O Lord, Thy aid from on high. 

And out of Sion protect us. 

Blessed be the Lord without ceasing. 

A prosperous way to salvation grant us, O Lord. 

O Lord, hear my prayer, 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

Let us pray. Lend an ear, O God, to our supplications and guide 
the life of Thy servants in peace and prosperity, that in all our 
struggles and the vicissitudes of our time we may always enjoy Thy 
protection and aid. 

F. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

P. Glory be the Father, etc. 

F. Asit was.... 

Hymn. 


A | 


Part II 


P. Thus said the Lord God, through Osee the prophet: Return, O 
Israel, to the Lord thy God; for thou hast fallen down by thy in- 
iquity. Take away all sins and receive the good. 

F. Thanks be to God. 

P. Lord, have mercy on Thy people and preserve Thy inheritance. 
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Despise not those whom Thou hast redeemed for Thyself. 

Hear our supplication and be merciful towards Thy flock. 

Turn our mourning into joy that we may praise Thy name. 

Let men know that Thy name is the Lord. 

Thou alone art the Most High over all the earth. 

Aid us, O God, unto salvation, for the glory of Thy name. 

Deliver us, and forgive us our sins for Thy name’s sake: 

. Lest they should say among the heathens: Where is their 
d? 

Stir up Thy strength, O Lord, and help us. 

For the sake of the blood of martyrs shed for Thee, save us. 

Protect the vineyard Thy right hand has planted. 

Lamb of God, who takest away the sins of the world: 

Have mercy on us; and grant us peace and prosperity. 

O Lord, hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

Let us pray. O God who desirest not the death but the re- 

pentance of sinners, mercifully look upon Thy people returning to 

Thee, and, in view of their devotion to Thee, mercifully withdraw 

from them the punishment of Thy wrath. 

F. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Ne Oty eee 


P. Glory be.... 
F. As it was.... 
Hymn. 


Part III 


P. Inthe book of Jeremias the prophet we read: Fear not, saith the 
Lord: for I am with you, to save you and to deliver you from evil 
hands. And I will show mercies to you, and will show pity on you, 
saith the Lord Almighty. 

Thanks be to God. 

Unto Thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

O God, we trust in Thee; let us not be confounded. 

Remember, O God, Thy tender mercies and loving kindness: 
Lest at any time our enemies should prevail over us. 

Deliver Thy Church from all adversaries. 

Thou art the God that doest wonders. 

Thou hast shown Thy strength among Thy people; 

Deliver us, O God, from all our needs. 

I will sing of Thy power. 

We proclaim Thy mercies, for who is God save the Lord? 
Grant peace to them who patiently wait for Thee. 

Hear the prayers of Thy servants and of Thy Church. 

Praise the Lord, for He is good. 

Sing praises unto His name, for it is pleasant. 


SUSU Ue 
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Pray for the peace and welfare of Jerusalem. 

Peace be within her walls, and prosperity in her dwellings. 
Praise the Lord, thy God, O Sion: 

For He makes peace and fills us with the finest of wheat. 

O Lord, hear my prayer; 

And let my cry come unto Thee. 

Let us pray. O God, from whom are holy desires, right coun- 
sels, and just works, give to Thy servants that peace which the world 
cannot give: so that with our hearts dedicated to Thy command- 
ments, and the fear of enemies removed, our days may be, by Thy 
protection, tranquil and prosperous. 

F. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


WSN 


P. Gioey de. ... 
F. As it was.. 
Hymn. 


Part IV 


P. The prophet says: I am the salvation of the people, saith the 
Lord: from whatever tribulation they shall have cried to Me, I will 
hear them: and I will be their Lord for ever. Give ear, O My 
people, to My law: incline your ears to the words of My mouth. 
Thanks be to God. 

Our God is our refuge and our strength; 

A helper in the troubles that surround us. 

Therefore, we will not fear when the earth shall be troubled. 
The Lord of all is with us; the God of Jacob, our protector. 
Come and behold ye the works of the Lord: 

What wonders He has done upon earth. 

Be still and see that I am God. 

He will be exalted among nations. 

Blessed are all they that fear the Lord: 

And walk in His ways. 

For thou shalt eat the labors of thy hands. 

Blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee. 

Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine, on the side of thy house; 
The children as olive plants, round about the table. 

Behold thus shall the man be blessed that feareth the Lord. 
Mayst thou see good things all the days of thy life. 

May the Lord bless thee out of Sion; 

And mayst thou see our children’s children and peace upon all. 
Then shall they say among the gentiles: 

The Lord has done great things for them. 

The Lord has done great things for us; we are become joyful. 
They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 


TUS VATA VAD VBTIsDsa DDD 
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To Thee, O God, I will sing a new song; 

Thou art my God, my times are in Thy hands. 

O Lord, hear my prayer. 

And let my cry come unto thee. 

Let us pray. Give ear, O Lord, to our supplications, and set 
the path of Thy servants in the fair way of salvation that amid all 
the changes in the road of life they may always be under Thy pro- 
tection. 

F. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

P. Glory be to the Father. 

F. As it was, etc. 


Vs VD 


Benediction. 


It will be noticed that some of the responses have not been 
taken literally from the Bible, and have been a little accommo- 
dated to the objective of the devotion or the status of New Testa- 
mental worshippers. Quotation marks and references have been 
omitted since they needlessly distract the reader. 

Owing to the distribution of the devotion into four similar 
parts, the whole may be shortened by eliminating one or more 
parts. On the other hand, the devotion may be lengthened by 
the addition of “Our Fathers’ after each part, or a Litany at the 
end before Benediction. Since the faithful know these prayers, 
it is not necessary to have them printed in the booklet. Nor do 
they require special rubrics, and nothing is needed in the Sunday 
announcement but to mention the name of the devotion to be 
held. 

At this point it may be permitted to meet some possible objec- 
tions. The first objection might be that people are not sufficiently 
well acquainted with biblical language, and would not understand 
itfully. To this we might reply that the faithful ought to become 
acquainted with biblical texts, and, in fact, many more people 
than we perhaps think do read the Holy Scriptures. Everything 
that furthers this wholesome practice should be utilized. As far 
as perfect understanding is concerned, this is not absolutely neces- 
sary, and moreover, difficult texts need not be used. The Holy 
Ghost will certainly grant all the light needed for a devotional 
exercise. The words of Holy Scripture become clearer, more 
beautiful and better understood the oftener they are read, and 
this also pertains to the devotions. What seems to be at first 
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sight loosely connected and incoherent, will soon be found to con- 
stitute a perfect whole. After all, single aspirations are also 
prayers. The individual texts in the Missal and other liturgical 
books often seem to be disconnected, and yet they all refer to the 
festive Mass or the sacred function. In addition to this, occa- 
sional instructions based on texts taken from the devotions will 
clear up all difficulties.” 

Another objection might be raised with regard to the introduc- 
tion of the booklets and the accompanying expenses. Regarding 
this, it may be said that the faithful are, as a rule, not unwilling 
to procure booklets used in public community devotions, espe- 
cially if these booklets cost but a few cents. The increase of at- 
tendance at the devotions will make it possible to present a num- 
ber of copies to poor members of the congregation or to children. 
The bookrack will take care of the distribution. Of course, if 
some forget to bring their booklet along, they may be as embar- 
rassed in the beginning as the priest would be if he should forget 
his Missal or Breviary. But habit soon acquired will cure this 
defect, and in the course of time the responses may be learned by 
heart. This is also a consolation for the blind. That these 
booklets will be equally useful for private devotions goes without 
saying. 

“T do not like changes on the altar,’’ will probably be the most 
frequent objection. It is certainly true that stability and con- 
tinuity are worth preserving, but not at any cost. Should the 
present method of conducting parish devotions be satisfactory in 
every respect, a change could not well be urged. However, few 
congregations have escaped the influence of modern progress, and 
a change to something that is not foreign to the spirit of the Lit- 
urgy might well prove beneficial. An adaptation to the trends 
of the times will always be more or less necessary. 


* For additional pertinent thoughts, read the Editorial Comment appearing in the 
Catholic World (July, 1938). 














Social Justice: 
Meaning—Necessity—Promotion 


By J. P. Emmet O’HANLEY 


Because of the various meanings, true and false, given to the 
words, “‘social’”’ and ‘‘justice,”’ it will be useful for us to examine 
briefly their true significations. The word, social, refers to that 
natural attribute of man! in virtue of which he, as a worthy mem- 
ber of society, acts in harmony with other men for the attain- 
ment of the common good; for indeed society, from which it 
derives its signification, is defined by the Angelic Doctor as the 
moral union of men for the purpose of attaining the common 
good.? Justice, according to definition, is a moral habit and 
virtue which inclines its possessor to give to everyone his due or 
his right.* Does it not follow, then, that social justice is that 
moral habit and virtue by which a member of society renders to 
each and all of his fellow-men, irrespective of who they may be, 
that which is their due? But since man, contrary to the teaching 
of Rousseau and Hobbes, is by his very nature a social being,‘ we 
may go so far as to say that all justice is social justice. How- 
ever, social justice, according to its accepted definition, has a 
. more restricted meaning than the one we have enunciated. And 
let us observe in passing that whether or not in this restricted 
sense it is a particular species of justice, is a question that need 
not be settled here. 

Even a hasty examination of moral theology shows us that, as 
usual, authors do not agree on just how justice should be divided. 
The opinion adopted in this article regards justice as twofold: 
commutative justice and social justice. This division seems to 
be the most logical and the most comprehensive, certainly the 


1St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theol., I, Q. xcvi, art. 4, c: “Homo naturaliter 
est animal sociale.” 

2 Opusculum XIX, Contra impugnantes Dei cultum et religionem, cap. cxi: ‘‘Soci- 
etas est adunatio hominum ad unum aliquid communiter agendum.” 

3 II-II, Q. lviii, art. 1,c: ‘Justitia est habitus secundum quem aliquis constanti 
et perpetua voluntati ius suum unicuique tribuit.” 

4 J-II, Q. xciv, art.2,c: ‘Homo habet naturalem inclinationem . . . ad hoc quod 
in societate vivat.” 
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most convenient, and is the one adopted by the Holy Father. 
“In reality,’ he says, “besides commutative justice, there is also 
social justice with its own set of obligations.’’® 

First, commutative justice (called also particular or individual 
justice) is that which regards the relations between man and man 
in their private and individual capacities, and is defined as that 
by which a private person renders to another private individual 
that which is his due from strict right. Secondly, social justice 
(called also general justice) regulates the mutual relations be- 
tween the individual and the society or State to which he belongs: 
it is that by which citizens are ordained to society and society to 
citizens for the promotion of the common good.’ But what 
about legal, distributive and vindicative justice? Are they not 
different kinds of justice? In reply, it may be said that they are 
three different aspects of social justice: according as it imposes 
on citizens the duty of rendering to the State what is its due, it is 
called legal justice; according as it obliges the State to regulate 
and equitably distribute rewards and burdens among its subjects, 
it is called distributive justice; and, finally, it is called vindicative, 
according as it obliges the State to mete out condign punishment 
to such as have committed crime and injured the common weal. 


Commutative (Particular, Individual) 
Justice Vindicative 
Social (General) Legal 
) Distributive 


Evidently Social Justice aims at promoting the common good by 
establishing just and mutual relations between society and its mem- 
bers. Itsimportance weallknow. ‘‘If social justice be satisfied,”’ 
writes Pius XI, “‘the result will be an intenseactivityin economic life 
as a whole, pursued in tranquillity and order. This activity will be 
proof of the health of the social body, just as the health of the 
human body is recognized in the undisturbed regularity and per- 
fect efficiency of the whole organism.’”® 


5 Encyclical Letter, ““Divini Redemptoris.” 
_ © Ad. Tanquerey, ‘Synopsis Theologie Moralis,” III, p. 5: ‘Justitia Commuta- 
tiva ea est qua privatus privato reddit quod ipsi ex stricto iure debetur.” 
’ Ibid.: ‘Justitia Socialis ea est qua cives ordinantur ad societatem et societas 
ordinatur ad cives ad bonum commune promovendum.” 
® Cfr. Slater, S.J., “A Manual of Moral Theology,” I, pp. 223-224. 
® “Divini Redemptoris.” 
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Necessity of Social Justice 


Is Social Justice necessary? In the realm of theory, certainly 
we must answer with an emphatic YES. Indeed the notions, 
society and social justice, are so intimately bound up with one 
another that we cannot conceive how a man can be a true member 
of society and at the same time be socially unjust: it is necessary, 
therefore, that he be socially just if he is really and truly a member 
of society. *° 

Looking at the question in a more practical manner, we arrive 
at the same conclusion. If man needs the constant assistance of 
his fellow-men in the pursuit of temporal affairs as well as in those 
of eternity,'! surely he must not be deprived of that which is his 
due as a member of society. Listen to the words of the world’s 
chief apostle of social justice: “It is of the very essence of social 
justice to demand from each individual all that is necessary for 
the common good. But just as in the living organism it is im- 
possible to provide for the good of the whole unless each single 
part and each individual member is given what it needs for the 
exercise of its proper functions, so it is impossible to care for the 
social organism and the good of society as a unit unless each single 
part and each individual member—that is to say, each individual 
man in the dignity of his human personality—is supplied with all 
that is necessary for the exercise of his social functions.’’!? It 
seems scarcely necessary to add that the history of all ages, in- 
cluding the lamentable story of world conditions to-day, has ever 
shown that, where social justice is realized, there order and tran- 
quillity reign; where it is neglected, discontent, suffering and 
eventually war prevail. 


Promotion of Social Justice 


What do we mean by the promotion of social justice? Does 
it not consist in the solution of the social problem? By the social 
problem we mean nothing more or less than “‘the civic relations of 
man in the religious, moral, economic and political order.”'* The 


10 Cfr. Eschmann, O.P., ‘‘Sociologia Generalis,” pp. 27-56. Here the question of 
man’s natural sociability, according to the mind of Aristotle and St. Thomas, is 
discussed at length. 

11 J-IIJ, Q. iv, art. 8,c: ‘“Indiget ... homo ad bene operandum auxilio amicorum 
tam in operibus vite active quam in operibus vite contemplative.” 

12 “‘Divini Redemptoris.” 

13 Cfr. Parkinson, ‘‘A Primer of Social Justice,’”’ p. 9. 
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solution of this problem, then, will provide us with the master- 
key to the promotion of social justice. But an exposition of such 
a vast question as this cannot be made in a few pages. We must 
be satisfied, therefore, with merely touching upon it. 

Pope Pius XI has been insistent that the greatest danger of the 
present day to the stability of the true Civitas humana is “‘bolshe- 
vistic and atheistic Communism, which aims at upsetting the 
social order and at undermining the very foundations of Christian 
civilization,’’!4 that ‘‘fatal plague which insinuates itself into the 
very marrow of human society only to bring about its ruin.” 
Furthermore, he has shown us definitely how the social evils, of 
which Communism is the fountain-head, can be extirpated. He 
tells us that bolshevistic doctrine is in no way reconcilable with 
Catholic teaching: what the one teaches the other denies. True 
social science teaches belief in God and the practice of religion as 
the foundation of all education; Communism denies the existence 
of God and discards religion as “‘the opiate of the people.””’ True 
social teaching aims at the development of good citizens and the 
establishment of world-wide peace; Communism is producing 
the basest type of revolutionists who are doing all in their power 
to bring about universal war. Christian social doctrine aims at 
making a contribution to humanity; Communism is wrecking 
the very foundations of civilization. Christian social science is 
true and necessary for mankind; ‘‘Communism is intrinsically 
wrong, and no one who would save Christian civilization may 
collaborate with it in any undertaking whatsoever.’’® 

Though Communism is the archenemy of Christian civiliza- 
tion, still we must not brand it as the source of all our social evils. 
Many have arisen from other causes, some of which, especially in 
the field of economics, seem diametrically opposed to the tenets 
of Communism. But, like cancerous growths, all types of social 
evils in the structure of human society have a marked affinity. 
The neglect of small-scale social evils inevitably leads to the 
devastating contagion of Communism; the cure of the former is an 
assurance of freedom from the latter. Hence, the value of care- 
fully studying the remedial program which is prescribed against 


4 “Divini Redemptoris.” 
ssi Leo XIII, Encyclical Letter, “Quod Apostolici muneris’’ (December 28, 1878). 
6 “Divini Redemptoris.” 
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Communism is obvious; its principles are equally applicable to 
the lesser but very real social evils which are everywhere so wide- 
spread to-day. 

But how can the Red peril be removed? The means necessary 
for its extirpation are twofold: negative, consisting in a clear and 
convincing exposure of communistic fallacies, both theoretical 
and practical; positive, consisting in the introduction into the 
modern mind of a Christian perspective along with correct prin- 
ciples of social theory and practice. 


Negative Means 


We shall not dwell at great length on the question of how the 
theory of Communism can be refuted. To the list of splendid 
works on the subject,” the present Holy Father has added his 
memorable Encyclical, ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,”’ in which he wishes 
“to expose once more in brief synthesis the principles of atheistic 
Communism as they are manifested chiefly in Bolshevism,. . .to 
indicate its methods of action, and to contrast with its false prin- 
ciples the clear doctrine of the Church, in order to inculcate anew 
and with greater insistence the means by which Christian civiliza- 
tion. . .can be saved from the satanic scourge, and not merely 
saved, but better developed for the well-being of human society.” 

An exposure of the theoretical fallacies of Communism is a 
simple matter. But can it be shown, in the concrete, that ‘‘a 
pseudo-ideal of justice, of equality and fraternity in labor im- 
pregnates all its. . .activity with a deceptive mysticism, which 
communicates a zealous and contagious enthusiasm to the multi- 
tudes entrapped by delusive promises’’?!® This can be done too, 
and indeed is done, in a general way, in ‘‘Divini Redemptoris.” 
But a general exposition is not sufficient. Materialistic and con- 
crete-fact-minded man of to-day is not satisfied with a general 
exposition which shows that Communism in practice ‘‘strips man 
of his liberty, robs human personality of all its dignity, and re- 
moves all moral restraints that check the eruptions of blind im- 
pulse’; he demands “‘hard facts,’’ a dollars-and-cents explana- 


17 For example, ‘‘Bolshevism: Theory and Practice,’’ by Gurian; C. T. S. pam- 
phlets, “Communism,” ‘‘Why the Pope Has Condemned Communism,’’ etc. 
18 “‘Divini Redemptoris.” 
19 Thid. 
20 Thid. 
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tion.21. It is by such language that he is won over to Commu- 
nism; and by this same type of explanation can he be won back to 
the saving teaching of Christian social justice. 

A second negative step towards the promotion of social justice 
consists in a reform of the secular press. ‘“‘A. . .powerful factor in 
the diffusion of Communism,”’ laments the Holy Father, “‘is the 
conspiracy of silence on the part of a large section of the non- 
Catholic press. We say conspiracy, because it is impossible 
otherwise to explain how a press, usually so eager to exploit even 
the little daily incidents of life, has been able to remain silent so 
long about the horrors perpetrated in Russia, in Mexico, and even 
in a great part of Spain; and that it has so relatively little to say 
concerning a world organization as vast as Russian Commu- 
nism.”?* Obviously, the importance of a reformation of the secu- 
lar press as another negative means of destroying communism 
isparamount. But howcan this be accomplished? If the editors 
of our papers will not go to the trouble of finding out and publish- 
ing the truth, surely Catholics, and indeed all good citizens, can 
come to the rescue. Would it not be possible, for example, to 
recruit a committee of educated men and women from the ranks 
of our Catholic Action organizations who could contribute weekly 
articles to our secular papers in exposition and denunciation of 
communistic theory and practice? A contrast, too, could be 
drawn between the salutary doctrines of Christianity and the 
fallaciously subtle teaching of modern atheistic bolshevism. Is 
this possible? Certainly, it would be most practical and, I be- 
lieve, most practicable too. 

That our own Catholic press must be awake to the imminence 
of the Red contagion is evident. Once more let us hear the words 
of wisdom of our Sovereign Pontiff: ‘The Catholic Press can 
play a prominent part. Its foremost duty is to foster in various 
attractive ways an ever better understanding of social doctrine. 
It should, too, supply accurate and complete information on the 
activity of the enemy and the means of resistance that have been 
found most effective in various quarters. It should offer useful 

*t Such an explanation is found, for example, in “I Was a Soviet Worker,” by 
Andrew Smith; ‘So This Is Russia,” by Lieut.-Col. George A. Drew in MacLean’s 


Magazine (October 1, 1937), p. 14. 
#2 “Divini Redemptoris.” 
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suggestions and warn against the insidious deceits with which 
communists endeavor, all too successfully, to attract even men of 
good faith.’’** 


Positive Means 


So far we have attempted to outline a brief negative program 
suited to the promotion of social justice. We now turn to an in- 
vestigation of the positive steps that will lead to the same de- 
sired social goal. 

It seems to be that the old Scholastic axiom, ‘‘quidquid recipitur 
ad modum recipientis recipitur,’”’ which sounded so learned and yet 
so totally vague in the days of our philosophical studies, has a 
most important and practical application in our present problem, 
an application too often, if not always, forgotten. Material 
things indeed are received into the possible intellect, not realiter 
et materiahiter, but spiritualiter et intentionaliter.24* Applying this 
principle to the social problem, how, we ask, can Christian and 
spiritual values be appreciated by minds warped by atheism and 
materialism? In a word, the mind of man must be adjusted to 
Christian teaching before it can receive, or even be disposed to 
accept, the principles of social justice enunciated in the Ency- 
clicals. 

The happy result of such a reformation of the modern mind 
would be a raising of man’s thoughts from the transitory things 
of earth to the everlasting treasures of heaven, a subordination 
and relation of all human actions to the ultimate end of life. When 
man has come into possession of this social perspective, then we 
may hope to teach him that he is essentially a social being; that 
no one is sufficient for himself, that each has his own sphere of 
usefulness, that the weakest are often the most necessary, that 
the least honorable are often treated with the most honor; that 
the general health of society depends upon the proper functioning 
of the whole, and that the welfare of all is dependent on the good 
condition of each member; and that, according to the Pauline 
formula of true Christian altruism, “we. . .are one body in Christ, 
and everyone members one of another.’”’* This indeed must be 

3 Ibid. 


24 Cfr. Summa Theol., I, Q. xiv, art. 6, ad 1. 
% Rom., xii. 5. 
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the first positive step, at least among Catholics, towards the pro- 
motion of social justice, for, according to Pius XI, ‘“‘then only 
will it be possible to unite all in harmonious striving for the com- 
mon good, when all sections of society have the intimate convic- 
tion that they are members of a single family and children of the 
same Heavenly Father,. . .that every man by doing his duty is 
working usefully and honorably for the common good, and is 
following in the footsteps of Him, who, being in the form of God, 
chose to become a carpenter among men, and to be known as the 
Son of a Carpenter.” 

But what about non-Catholics? What is their attitude towards 
Catholic teaching in general? Admitting that there are many 
exceptions, may we not succinctly describe it as being very similar 
to the frame of mind of Fabiola, who regarded Christianity as a 
“compound of stupidity and knavery’”? To Chromatius’ ques- 
tion, “Have you ever taken the trouble to read any Christian 
writings?’ she replied: “Oh, not I indeed; I would not waste 
my time over them; I could not have patience to learn anything 
about them. I scorn them too much as enemies of intellectual 
progress, as doubtful citizens, as credulous to the last degree, and 
as sanctioning every abominable crime, ever to give myself a 
chance of nearer acquaintance with them.” Some may regard 
this contention as an exaggeration. But have we not all met 
many non-Catholics whose mentality was very similar to that of 
Fabiola? Perhaps we have had converts who have told us that 
they believed, in their Protestant days, that the story of Maria 
Monk was true, that the Church sells indulgences and sacramental 
absolution, even that priests have cloven feet! It may not be 
possible to teach the beautiful doctrine of the Mystical Body to 
antagonistic non-Catholics. Yet, if the haughty Roman matron, 
accustomed to the best of all that wealth could bring her, was at 
first attracted to and ultimately won over to Christianity, prin- 
cipally by the irreproachable conduct of a faithful Syra, a brave 
Sebastian and a spotless Agnes, may we not hope for the conver- 
sion of many, many non-Catholics to true social teaching by the 
socially just conduct of Catholics? 


% “‘Quadragesimo Anno.” 
” Cardinal Wiseman, “Fabiola,” Part I, chap. xvii. 
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But we must not be satisfied that our task has been completed 
when we have prepared the modern mind for the reception of 
correct social principles, when we have given it a socially just 
perspective. More than this is necessary: social study and 
propaganda are conditions sine qua non of social reform. “‘It is 
necessary,’ says Pius XI, ‘‘to promote a wider study of social 
problems in the light of the doctrine of the Church and under the 
zgis of her constituted authority. If the manner of acting of 
some Catholics in the social-economic field has left much to be 
desired, this has often come about because they have not known 
and pondered sufficiently the teachings of the Sovereign Pontiffs 
on these questions. Therefore, it is of the utmost importance to 
foster in all classes of society an intense program of social educa- 
tion adapted to the varying degrees of intellectual culture.’’” 

Now, taking it for granted that ‘““Rerum Novarum”’ really “‘has 
proved itself the Magna Charta on which all Christian activities 
in social matters, are based,’’*”® that “Quadragesimo Anno”’ is a 
master-key to the reconstruction of the social order, that such 
other recent and celebrated papal pronouncements as “‘Miseren- 
tissimus Redemptor,’’* ‘‘Caritate Christi,’’*! ‘““Acerba Animi,’’* 
“Dilectissima Nobis,’’** ‘‘Divini Redemptoris,”** ‘‘Mit bren- 
nender Sorge,’’® “‘Nos Es Muy Conocida,’’* as well as many 
splendid works on social science, contain all that is necessary to 
point out the way to a just social order, is it sufficient for social 
reconstruction that these be made available to all? An emphatic 
NO is the answer. First, we must remember that the Ency- 
clicals do not purport to give detailed plans for the correction of 
each and all of the innumerable forms of social injustice with 
which society is afflicted. They give general princip!es of Chris- 
tian morality, and, for the most part, not more than the broad 
outlines of programs of social reconstruction. Again, is the 
statement of these principles sufficiently simple that the man of 
ordinary education can understand them? Personally, I believe 
that, for persons whose reading and study consist in little more 
than a hurried glance at the daily newspaper and a devout read- 





28 “‘Nivini Redemptoris.” 29 “Quadragesimo Anno.” 

30 May 8, 1928. 31 May 3, 1932. 32 September 29, 1932. 
33 June 3, 1933. 34 March 19, 1937. 

3% March 14, 1937. 36 March 28, 1937. 
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ing of the ‘‘Key of Heaven”’ at Sunday Mass, they are indeed a 
little heavy—perhaps completely ‘“‘over their heads.’’ Further- 
more, admitting that there are many (e.g., our college graduates, 
school-teachers, business men, and not a few farmers, laborers, 
etc.) who could understand them and could apply their saving 
principles to the actual problems of their own social relations, do 
they, or will they even, read them? Certainly documents of 
papal authorship are sufficiently authoritative; surely too the 
problems with which they deal are most interesting and of the 
highest importance, treating, as they do, debatable questions 
that are daily discussed by all and for which, it would seem, no 
one has a satisfactory solution! Whence, then, the mental leth- 
exgy towards the Encyclicals? Surely the answer is obvious. 
To-day is not an age merely of canned heat, canned beans, and 
canned tomato juice; it is an era of canned brain-food too. It is 
a fact that the experienced cook very frequently replenishes her 
pantry with products of the bakery; and it is true also that, in 
too many cases, even men of letters seek their intellectual nourish- 
ment in tabloid form. It is vain to hope that the modern man 
or woman is likely to have that desired admiration and apprecia- 
tion of the Encyclicals that the greatest of Roman orators had 
for the study of literature: ‘“These studies are the food of youth, 
the charm of old age, in prosperity an ornament, in adversity a 
refuge and consolation: a delight at home and no hindrance in 
public life: they are our comrades of the night, in foreign lands, 
in country retreats.’’*” 

It must not be supposed, therefore, that our Christian doctrine 
of social justice is going to bring an end to modern social chaos 
unless we first present it in a form attractive to and indeed ca- 
pable of assimilation by the social-science-starved modern mind. 
How many, for example, could appreciate the Thomistic ex- 
position of man’s natural right to private property® as given in 
the Summa Theologica? It is to be hoped that directors of Study 
Clubs in our diocesan Catholic Action organizations, Adult Edu- 

* Cicero, Pro. A. Licinio Archia Poeta, VII, 16: “Hac studia adulescentiam alunt, 
senectutem oblectant, secundas res ornant, adversis perfugium ac solacium prebent, 
Smgeat domi, non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiscum, peregrinantur, rustican- 


P 38 II-II, Q. Ixvi, art. 2: ‘‘Utrum liceat alicui rem aliquam quasi propriam possi- 
ere, 
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cation Leagues, etc., will not forget that ours is truly an age of 
canned goods.* 

Supposing, then, that the theory of Christian social science has 
been simplified and made so clear that all can readily understand 
it, may we suppose that now our work of social teaching has been 
completed? Theory is good and indeed basic; but, for many, 
practical applications and concrete examples are even more im- 
portant. Certainly, communists do not insist very much on 
theory; we of course must insist upon it. Prescinding from the 
part played in bolshevistic manceuvres by the Father of Lies, 
what, we ask, is the principal reason why Communism has such 
an appeal to modern man? Briefly, because its exponents insist 
on the concrete, not the abstract, advantages to be gained from 
Communism—and we must admit thet they can point out some 
material results. Again let us remember that ours is an age of 
experimental evidence, a pragmatic generation that gauges the 
truth of a doctrine by its visible, practical results. It is true 
that ‘‘the pragmatic test of truth is wrong; still, this much of it 
holds good that a true religion will also bestow temporal blessings 
on mankind and make the world a better place to live in for all. ... 
The power to regenerate society will add new luster and radiance 
to our religion, and command the attention and admiration of our 
contemporaries.” *° Thus, even Communism has a lesson to 
teach us: it teaches us that we must be able to show the con- 
crete practicability of our social teaching; we must be able, for 
example, to point out why corporations*! of fishermen, farmers, 
etc., are important and even a necessity. *? 

A great deal more might be said on how we should go about ex- 
posing the preposterous mockery of Communism that in the 
face of its unholy record of bloody repression of all liberty poses 
as the champion of liberty and the rights of the working men, and 
of how, in the words of Pius XI, ‘‘economic life must be inspired 


39 Another presentation of a similar idea is found in a very readable article, “I 
Talked With St. Bernard” (Ecclesiastical Review, December, 1936, pp. 629-633). 

40 Charles Bruehl, D.D., ‘‘The Priest and the Social Question,” in THzE HomILETIC 
AND PASTORAL REvIEW (May, 1935), p. 787. 

41 Di Meglio, ‘‘De Novissimo Austrie Regimine,’”’ p. 25: ‘‘Corporatio . . . de- 
finiri potest: corpus quoddam publicum, quod medium extet inter particulares 
societates et Statum, cuique in sinu alicuius professionis bbnum commune gerendum 
committatur.” 

42 Cfr. “‘Divini Redemptoris,” § 54; also ‘‘Corporatism,” by W. X. Bryan, S.J., in 
The Canadian Messenger of The Sacred Heart (October, 1937), p. 635. 
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by Christian principles. . .that there can be no other than a frank 
and sincere return to the teaching of the Gospel.’’4* One word more 
must be added. 

“As a final and most efficacious remedy,” writes our Chief 
Pastor, ‘“‘we recommend, Venerable Brethren, that in your dioceses 
you use the most practical means to foster and intensify the spirit 
of prayer joined with Christian penance.... The evil which to- 
day torments humanity can be conquered only by a world-wide 
holy crusade of prayer and penance.’’** It is entirely outside the 
scope of this article to suggest what these penances should be. 
But, in view of the publication of the recent Encyclical, ‘“‘In- 
gravescentibus Malis,’ on the Holy Rosary, we must suggest, in 
the words of the Visible Head of the Church, that we “‘implore. . . 
the powerful intercession of the Immaculate Virgin who, having 
crushed the head of the serpent of old, remains the sure protec- 
tress and invincible ‘Help of Christians.’’’“ To the Rosary, the 
“Psalter of the Virgin,’”’ the “Breviary of the Gospel and of the 
Christian life,’’ must we turn, trusting that, as the terrible Albi- 
genses were discomfited by the invocation of Mary, so too all 
enemies of Christian truth, and especially ‘“‘Communists, who 
for more than one reason, and by more than one misdeed, recall 
the former to our memory,’’“* may be vanquished. And surely 
priests, ambassadors of Christ, “the first-line ministers and mes- 
sengers of His Gospel,’’*” must set the pace, for ‘‘the priest even 
more than the faithful should have devotion to Our Lady, for the 
relation of the priest to Christ is more deeply and truly like that 
which Mary bears to her Divine Son.”“* And again “‘who can 
tell how many chastisements priestly prayer wards off from sinful 
mankind, how many blessings it brings down and secures?’’* 

Preaching is not enough, for ‘‘a preacher who does not try to 
ratify by his life’s example the truth he preaches, only pulls down 
with one hand what he builds up with the other. On the con- 
trary, God greatly blesses those heralds of the Gospel who attend 


z “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
46 


Divini Redemptoris.” 

bid. 

“ “Ingravescentibus Malis” (September 29, 1937). 
“ “Divini Redemptoris.” 

onan Catholici sacerdotii” (December 20, 1935). 
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first to their own holiness.’ Thus, having exercised themselves 
to godliness,*! priests may successfully preach a crusade of prayer 
to others; then with authority, with unction, may they announce 
to their flocks the Papal exhortation of our newest Encyclical: 
“Let fathers and mothers of families especially be an example to 
their offspring; when at the end of the day all return home from 
their work and their business, then let them kneel before a holy 
image of our Heavenly Mother, and with one voice, one faith and 
one mind, let the parents lead their children in the recitation of 
the Holy Rosary. . .a beautiful and salutary custom, from which 
the family cannot but draw peace and tranquillity and obtain 
heavenly gifts.’’®? 

Are further admonitions necessary? Must other details of 
social reconstruction be added? Is the promotion of social jus- 
tice possible? May we hope for a restoration of Christian civiliza- 
tion? If such a program, as I have attempted to give in brief 
outline, be carried out, may we not expect a complete restoration 
of social harmony,* a blending of the socially dissonant voices of 
to-day, a glorious song of victory, a hymn of social triumph 
(“Rerum Novarum” and “‘Quadragesimo Anno’’), sung, not indeed 
in the jazz time of ““Happy Days Are Here Again,’’ but set to the 
celestial music of Bethlehem’s angelic hymn, ‘‘Glory to God in the 
highest: and on earth peace to men of good will.’’ §4 

60 Ibid. 

§1 Cfr. I Tim., iv. 7. 

52 “Tngravescentibus Malis.” 

53 Cicero, De Re Publica, lib, 11, c. 42: ‘‘Ut enim in fidibus aut tibiis atque in 
cantu ipso ac vocibus concentus est quidem tenendus ex distinctis sonis, quem im- 
mutatum aut discrepantem aures eruditae ferre non possunt, isque concentus ex 
dissimillimarum vocum moderatione concors tamen efficitur et congruens, sic ex 
summis et infimis et mediis interiectis ordinibus ut sonus moderata ratione civitas 
consensu dissimilimorum concinit; et quae harmonia a musicis dicitur in cantu, ea 
est in civitate concordia arctissimum atque optimum in omni re publica vinculum 


incolumitatis.” 
54 Luke, i., 14. 




















Professors and Slogans 
By ALBERT T. WAIBLE, C.SS.R., S.Ser.B. 


Every tradesman has his tools. The professor is no exception, 
albeit his tools are not visible to the eye. As he sits in his study, 
he is surrounded on all sides by a potential gold-mine in the form 
of erudite tomes, books, digests, booklets and pamphlets. But 
he must delve down into their dark recesses, extract the precious 
metal and transmute the liquid gold into a solid, usable mass. 
The unalloyed metal is extracted by careful research, it is hard- 
ened by prudent selection, and beaten into proper shape by the 
hammer of repetition on the anvil of concentration. It is only 
after this procedure that he can display the finished product to 
his young apprentice-workmen. 

But a professor, just as any other workman, enjoys an oc- 
casional respite from his routine, everyday tasks; he then closes 
up the workshop to indulge in a brief period of needed relaxation. 
He is guided in this matter, and urged thereto, by the advice and 
example of even the ancients. The Angelic Doctor in his golden 
Summa Theologica (II-II, Q. clxviii, art. 2) adduces a very apt 
illustration as recorded in the Conferences of the Fathers by the 
Abbot John Cassian of the fourth century: ‘‘When some people 
were scandalized on finding St. John the Evangelist playing to- 
gether with his disciples, he is said to have told one of them who 
carried a bow to shoot an arrow. And when the latter had done 
this several times, he asked him whether he could do it indefinitely. 
The man answered that, if he continued doing it, the bow would 
break. Whence the Apostle drew the inference that, in like 
manner, man’s mind would break if its tension were never re- 
laxed.”” The Latin proverb anent this idea briefly runs: ‘Arcus 
nimis intensus rumpitur”’ (Excessive straining breaketh the bow). 


A certain professor of my acquaintance recently told me how he 
turns these recreational periods to account. Having known him 
at college, I recalled that he had never shone as a first-magnitude 
athletic star. Hence I concluded that the baseball-diamond, the 
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tennis-court, and the hand-ball alley now held no irresistible 
appeal for him. But had he possibly acquired dexterity and 
skill at cards or pool, or had he increased his powers of physical 
endurance by mountain-climbing? None of my surmises hit 
the mark, as his own confession will prove. 

My fellow-teacher, now in his early forties, possesses a well- 
knitted frame, wears a florid countenance, and carries none of 
that obesity and flabbiness which sometimes encumber one ad- 
dicted to a sedentary life. His prescription for physical fitness 
is a very simple one. Twice a day, in favorable weather, he 
sallies forth into the fresh air, and for an hour on each occasion 
walks about briskly, increasing the speed of his gait as the hour 
rolls on. Meanwhile he imbibes long, deep draughts of the fresh 
air. At the same time his eye is ever open to the surrounding 
beauties of nature—the glories of the rising or setting sun, the 
verdant foliage of the trees and shrubs, the flights of the merrily 
singing birds. 

“Of course,’”’ my friend added, “‘when the weather is inclement, 
an interesting book of travel, biography, poetry, an exciting novel 
or detective story afford me pleasure and recreation, as I walk 
up and down in some sequestered spot of the college. But I find 
zestful diversion (and this very often) in glancing at the brightly 
illuminated advertisements on the billboards, in the many news- 
papers, magazines, etc. All these I consider as so many eloquent 
salesmen appealing to the masses for a trial, and then for the 
permanent usage of their respective commodities, ranging from 
chewing gum to automobiles. 

“Tf you consider these advertisements carefully, you will notice 
that in many of them certain slogans constantly appear and re- 
appear, some having now attained nationwide prominence. This 
does not happen without a wise touch of practical pedagogy and 
psychology. The business-firm which appropriates such a terse, 
catchy phrase well knows that by the force of repetition the 
attractive, easily remembered motto will subsequently produce 
the coveted result—purchase and use of the advertised article.” 

My friend now drew a small note-book from his pocket. Page 
after page contained the fruits of his amusing pastime. He then 
singled out for me a few of them, as illustrations of the countless 
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others. Closing his prized storehouse of slogans, he turned 
towards me and said gingerly: 

“T suppose by this time you imagine me a fit patient for a 
psychopathic ward or a home for the feeble-minded. But as we 
were told at college, the cultivation of a hobby keeps a man out 
of trouble and focusses his attention on a concrete subject of 
interest. You remember the exiled prince who found ‘tongues 
in the trees, books in the running brooks.’ Well, I not merely 
jot down these phrases on the dead pages of my note-book, but 
on many occasions I have turned to its leaves and utilized their 
seemingly useless contents in the preparation of a lecture or a 
sermon. 

“Often as I consign another nugget to my treasure-chest, this 
thought occurs to me: after all, these slogans are devised and 
used repeatedly in order to stress an article’s worth—be it ex- 
aggerated or real. One may say that, all in all, the articles thus 
eloquently heralded minister either to man’s appetite, or to his 
physical well-being, or afford him delectation and recreation. In 
other words, they remind us powerfully always and everywhere 
of the material part of man. But as we know from our Cate- 
chism, man is a creature composed of body and soul. There is 
also a spiritual element, and that the animating principle of the 
human composite, which vital principle differentiates man from 
the lower animals, and by virtue of which he resembles in some 
degree the very Angels of God. Now, every priest as he an- 
nounces the Gospel-message to God’s children is the accredited 
salesman of a world-wide organization whose business deals, 
not with the ephemeral objects of time, but with the ever-endur- 
ing, life-giving Eternal Truths, and with the divine means of 
developing more perfectly in men’s souls the radiant image of 
their Divine Maker. Should not, then,God’s salesman appropriate 
some of that attractive appeal which distinguishes the pur- 
veyors of merely worldly goods? Should not our sermons on the 
sublime verities of faith and our exhortations to follow Jesus more 
perfectly embody some such terse, epitomized appeals, as modern 
secular advertising utilizes so extensively? Even a poorly- 
instructed rustic or a child can easily understand and remember 
an important lesson of doctrine or morals when thus crystallized 
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The bread of God’s nourishing word will then be given them in 
choice digestible morsels. 

“Such a method would marvellously facilitate the observance 
of that rule laid down for preachers to the people by a master- 
preacher, St. Alphonsus de Liguori, ‘not to hunt after an affected 
delivery, transposing of words, and long and intricate sentences. ... 
The sentences should be rather short, so that one who has not 
understood the preceding sentence may easily grasp the next; 
and that if someone comes in at the middle of the sermon, he 
may at once see its subject... . The sermon shall be delivered 
in a manner that is familiar, and yet animated and interesting, 
so that the attention of the hearers may be held, and that they 
may profit by it.’ In this connection, I think that the occasional 
use of short, crisp, well-selected phrases (modelled on those 
adopted by the modern commercial world), will contribute much 
towards helping the preacher’s message to strike deep root in the 
hearts of his auditors, happily germinate there and bear much 
fruit. The Catholic priest in the pulpit is no mere ‘word- 
sower,’ as the sophisticated Athenians accused St. Paul of being 
(Acts, xvii. 18), but he always carries thither an important 
message, a message of paramount concern to the audience. 
Hence, he must be well-prepared to deliver that message, having 
previously marshalled his thoughts and couched them in the 
most telling and appropriate phraseology. The manner of his 
presentation should not foster the listless attitude of ‘take or 
leave’ in his hearers, but should conquer by pleasing, convincing 
and moving them. I hold that a study of modern advertising, in 
its use of attractive slogans in order to ‘step up’ the sale of or- 
dinary commodities, will produce helpful results for the sales- 
man who must ‘put over’ the imperishable, super-world goods of 
the soul. 

“In the extracts from the Patristic writings which occur in the 
various lessons of the Second and Third Nocturns of the Breviary, 
we note that very many have the title Sermon or Homily prefixed 
to them (showing thus that they were originally delivered to the 
people). On reading them, one notices the use of epigrammatic 
sentences, concentrating much food for thought in pastille form. 
Take, for example, the portion of a Sermon by Pope St. Leo, 
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read on the Third Sunday of Advent. The holy Doctor is ex- 
tolling the advantage of fasting, and summarily concludes: 
‘Fiat refectio pauperis, abstinentia jejunantis’ (Let our fast be- 
come the banquet of the poor). Again, on the Feast of St. Ste- 
phen the Protomartyr, a beautiful comparison is established 
by St. Fulgentius between the newly-born Saviour and His gen- 
erous follower, in these words: ‘Ille (Christ) descendit carne 
velatus, iste (St. Stephen) ascendit sanguine laureatus’ (The one 
descends veiled in flesh; the other ascends, clothed in a robe of 
glory, crimsoned with blood). How tersely are the respective 
states of the Ecclesia Militans and the Ecclesia Triumphans por- 
trayed by St. Augustine, in the Homily for the Feast of St. John 
the Evangelist: ‘Una cum hoste pugnat, altera sine hoste regnat’ 
(The one striveth with the enemy; the other, having no enemies, 
reigneth). Again, the two events which transpired on the day 
of Christ’s Circumcision are epitomized by St. Bernard in the 
Third Nocturn for the Feast of the Holy Name of Jesus and read: 
‘Circumciditur tamquam verus Abrahae filius; Jesus vocatur 
tamquam verus Filius Dei’ (He is circumcised as being a true 
child of Abraham; He is called Jesus, as being the true Son 
of God). On the octave day of the Epiphany, when the Church 
recalls the Baptism of Christ by His holy Precursor, their meeting 
is briefly described by St. Gregory Nazianzen thus: ‘Lucerna 
dicit ad Solem, et vox loquitur ad Verbum’ (The candle-light 
speaketh to the Sun, the voice to the Word). Countless other 
examples could be adduced from the Fathers as models of that 
desirable terseness of expression which has such a patent appeal. 
“To come now to the modern preacher. Suppose he is speaking 
of the Sacrament of Penance—of the conditions requisite for a 
good confession, etc. Could he not terminate this sermon by 
asking three simple questions on: (1) misuse (by not preparing 
well for the reception of this great means of reconciliation with 
God); (2) abuse (the evil of a bad confession); (3) disuse (the 
neglect of receiving this Sacrament at least once a year)? Again, 
when treating of the abiding presence of Christ in the Tabernacle, 
to receive from His children at any time of the day or night, the 
homage of their love, adoration, and thanksgiving, would not a 
short, appealing phrase, such as ‘The nation’s Host from coast 
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to coast,’ impress this idea indelibly on the minds of his hearers? 
When exhorting the faithful to make good use of time, utilizing 
every moment for good, would not some slogan as: ‘A lasting 
gift that teaches thrift,’ prove helpful in remembering and profit- 
ing by the orator’s words? Speaking of the marvellous gift of 
grace, which makes use ‘divine consortes nature,’ and which is 
increased by the performance of good deeds, the preacher could 
crystallize his remarks thus: “The gift that keeps on giving.’ 
When exhorting the faithful ever to remain in the grace of God, 
which is the life of the soul both here and hereafter, the brief 
formula, ‘Make life worth living,’ would not fail to make the 
matter easily remembered.”’ 

Thus far the thoughts and expressions of my ardent fellow- 
professor. Wiser and more experienced preachers may possibly 
have smiled a compassionating smile as they read the fore- 
going suggestions. But as they were given to me viva voce (and 
by that I mean, with animation, earnestness, and with a lavish- 
ness of gestures), I felt as King Agrippa must have felt when, 
after listening to the fervid Apostle of the Gentiles, he was pro- 
foundly impressed and said to St. Paul: ‘In a little thou per- 
suadest me to become a Christian” (Acts, xxv. 28). If my friend 
did not succeed in entirely convincing me, he has at least won 
from me the tacit promise to become “‘slogan-minded.”’ 


Qe 




















Penal Law of the Code 


By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 
Violation of the Seal of Confession 


A confessor who presumes to violate directly the seal of con- 
fession, incurs excommunication reserved in a most special man- 
ner to the Apostolic See; he who violates it indirectly only, shall 
be liable to the penalties of Canon 2368, § 1. 

Whosoever rashly violates the precept of Canon 889, § 2, shall 
be punished with a salutary penalty, even excommunication, in 
proportion to his guilt (Canon 2369). 

The penalty of zpso facto excommunication reserved in a most 
special manner to the Apostolic See for direct violation of the 
seal of confession is for the first time enacted by the Code of 
Canon Law. In the old Canon Law deposition from the priestly 
office and perpetual penance in some strict monastery were to be 
the penalties for the direct violation of the seal of confession, 
but the penalties were not incurred ipso facto. The canonical trial 
before the Ordinary had to be instituted. If the offense was 
proved against the priest, the law made it mandatory to impose 
the deposition from the priestly office and perpetual detention in 
some austere monastery, as is evident from the Decretals of Pope 
Gregory IX, Chapter 12, Book V, Title 38. 

The unusual form in which Canon 2369 imposes the penalty, 
“confessarium manet excommunicatio, etc.,’’ has given rise to 
some controversy whether the penalty is automatically incurred 
by the direct violation of the seal of confession, or whether the 
penalty is to be inflicted after the guilt has been established by 
canonical trial. The commentators of the Code are practically 
speaking unanimous in asserting that it is an ipso facto penalty. 


History of the Seal of Confession 


Before we come to the explanation of the text of Canon 2369, 
it will be proper to give an outline of the history of the teaching 


of the Church that the priest is bound to absolute secrecy con- 
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cerning the things learned through sacramental confession, so 
that he must sacrifice his life rather than betray the confidence 
placed in him as minister of the Sacrament of God’s mercy. 

The law of Christ which makes necessary the confession of 
mortal sins committed after baptism is the basis for the obliga- 
tion of the seal of confession. The sinner is to submit himself to 
the judgment of the Church which Christ has commissioned to 
act in His name. The practical functioning of the ministry of 
reconciliation was not pointed out by Christ, but was left to the 
Church to determine. For public sins public confession may be 
demanded by the Church, for the sinner owes God and His Church 
public satisfaction. For secret sins the Lord cannot have in- 
tended public confession to be made, because it would not pro- 
mote the welfare of souls but rather be harmful to them for reason 
of scandal. As we shall see from the following brief summary of 
the history of sacramental confession, it took several centuries 
before the practice in reference to the administration of the 
Sacrament of Penance became uniform in the Church. 


Were Secret Sins a Matter of Public Confession in the Early 
Centuries of the Church? 

Dr. Kurtscheid, O.F.M., who examines at length the texts in 
the early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers that have reference to 
confession (“‘A History of the Seal of Confession,’ B. Herder 
Book Co., 1927), comes to the following conclusions. (1) In the 
Eastern Church the priest who heard confession could require a 
public confession of secret capital sins to be made in presence of 
the assembly. ‘“Whether this custom was in vogue only in one 
or another church, or for how long a period public confession of 
secret sins was required, cannot now be determined” (p. 25). 
(2) “In the Western Church also several texts, especially in the 
works of Tertullian, Pacian, and Ambrose, seem to indicate that 
confession was made before the assembly. However, they may 
also be interpreted as referring to public penance.’’ He believes 
that after the fourth century the rule of St. Augustine was followed 
in the penitential practice, which statement by the renowned 
Father is contained in one of his sermons (Migne, Patrol. Lat., 
XXXVITI, 510), and reads: ‘‘Those sins that are committed be- 
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fore all shall be rebuked before all; sins committed more secretly 
shall be rebuked more secretly.”’ Pope St. Leo I, in the year 459, 
declares that it is an abuse and a violation of the Apostolic rule to 
expect a penitent to make a public confession of his secret sins 


(Kurtscheid, p. 26). 
Public Penance for Secret Sins 


Public confession and public penance for the so-called capital 
sins committed publicly was demanded in the early centuries of 
the Church. The question arises whether public penance was 
demanded when these sins had been committed secretly and had 
been confessed to bishop or priest. In the present legislation of 
the Church a priest would be considered guilty of the violation 
of the seal of confession if he imposed a public penance for secret 
sins. What was the practice of the Church in the early centuries? 
Murder, idolatry, and adultery, even when committed secretly 
and confessed before bishop or priest, had to be atoned for by 
public penance in the first four centuries of the Church. For this 
practice we have the explicit teaching of St. Irenzus, Tertullian, 
St. Pacian and St. Ambrose. In the Eastern Church the same 
practice obtained, as is shown by the writings of St. Basil and 
Gregory of Nyssa and the Council of Ancyra (314). In the East 
with the beginning of the fifth century there is no further evidence 
that any secret sins had to be expiated by public penance. In the 
West, however, the practice of demanding public penance for 
secret capital sins continued much longer. 

Beginning and Development of the Doctrine on the Seal of 
Confession 

There was no legislation on the seal of confession in the early 
centuries of the Church. In the fourth century the Syrian Father 
of the Church, Aphraates, exhorts the priest who hears the con- 
fession of secret sins not to expose the penitent, “lest on his ac- 
count the innocent also be held guilty by haters and enemies.”’ 
St. Ephraem, who died in 373, speaks of his friend, the priest 
Abraham of Kidun, that he never spoke of the secret sin confessed 
to him in order not to offend the penitents and expose them to con- 
tempt. Asterius of Amasea, towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, in a homily on penance exhorts the people to confess their 
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secret sins, and assures them that the priest will take care of their 
reputation as well as of their cure. 

In the Western Church there is some allusion to keeping secret 
the sins confessed, when Paulinus speaks of St. Ambrose and his 
love for the contrite penitents, and says that the Saint spoke of 
the transgressions of the penitents to no one but God. The pas- 
sage from Paulinus is variously interpreted by authors on the 
seal of confession, and it cannot be put down as establishing 
the seal of confession. 

There is no doubt that the writings of St. Augustine had a great 
influence on the formation of the doctrine of the seal of confession. 
The great Doctor and Father of the Church in Northern Africa 
is very insistent on saving the secret sinner from embarrassment, 
and that he should not be forced but at most induced to accept 
public penance. 

Pope St. Leo I, in the year 459, wrote to the bishops of Cam- 
pania, Samnium and Picenum that he had recently been made 
aware of the presumptuous practice contrary to the Apostolic 
rule by which the secret sins confessed to the priests were read 
out publicly in the assembly of the faithful, with mention of the 
names of the sinners and the sins confessed. He commands that 
this practice be stopped by all means. When the letter uses the 
term ‘‘priests,” it means the bishops of the dioceses addressed, 
for in those early centuries the bishop was frequently referred as 
the priest in the diocese. The Pope admits that it is laudable if 
people of their own free will want to confess secret sins in public 
and suffer the shame for the love of God and the atonement of 
their sins, but secret confession for secret sins suffices. 

In spite of the strong condemnation of the publication of 
secret sins by Pope St. Leo I, the practice to demand public pen- 
ance for secret sins and therefore indirectly at least to make known 
the sins confessed continued for some time after his time. There 
is plenty of evidence to that effect from Northern Africa, Spain, 
and France (the ancient Gaul). Private collections of Canons 
and Decrees of local Councils and records of diocesan synods from 
those countries attest to the practice of demanding public pen- 
ance for certain grave secret sins. 

As to the Irish and Anglo-Saxon Churches, the system of 
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public penances as it existed on the Continent was not introduced 
into Ireland and England, and we find at most an occasional ex- 
clusion from Holy Communion and for clerics suspension for 
certain offenses. The missionaries from those countries working 
in many places on the Continent carried the penitential practice 
of their homeland with them, and became instrumental in shap- 
ing the discipline of Sacramental Penance. 

Bishop Theodulph of Orleans, about 797, instructs his priests 
to impose secret penance for secret sins. Synods held at Rheims, 
Tours, Arles, Chalons, and Mainz, in 813, insist on public penance 
for public sins and private penance for secret sins. A Council 
held about 850 at Pavia, in Northern Italy, adopts the same ruling 
concerning public and secret sins as the Frankish Synods. From 
the end of the eleventh century prominent men of those days, 
among them Anselm of Canterbury, insist that secret sins are to 
be confessed secretly, and the penance is to be performed in se- 
cret. Even before this time, Bishop Hincmar of Rheims (died 
882) and a Council held at Douci (France) in 874 insist on the ob- 
ligation of the priest to keep the secret concerning the sins heard 
in sacramental confession. 

The Pamttentiale Summorum Pontificum, preserved at the 
Monastery of Monte Cassino (which according to some authors 
was written at the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth 
century, according to others between 700-750), decrees against 
the priest violating the secret of confession deposition from the 
priesthood and perpetual exile. Other penitential books of that 
period warn the confessor not to reveal the sins confessed and to 
avoid the imposition of penances from the performance of which 
others could know what sins the penitent confessed. Archbishop 
Lanfranc of Canterbury (1070-1089), in his treatise ‘De Celanda 
Confessione,”’ writes: ‘He sins against this Sacrament who in 
any manner whatever arouses public suspicion regarding what has 
been confessed to him, or causes penitents to be defamed.”’ 

The Decretum Gratiani, compiled about 1140, gained great 
authority throughout the Western Church and became part of 
the old Corpus Juris Canonicit. There is a Canon in the Tractatus 
de Penitentia (Distinctio VI, c. 2) which forbids the priest to tell 
what he heard in confession, and he may not do so even to pre- 
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vent other evils; if he breaks this rule, he is to be deposed from 
the priesthood and be an outcast all the days of his life. 

In a Synod held in 1197 at Dioclea in Dalmatia, under the 
presidency of two delegates of Pope Innocent ITI, it was decreed 
that no priest shall reveal what he has heard in sacramental con- 
fession. If he is convicted of having done so, he shall for ever be 
deprived of his office and benefice. 


The Fourth Lateran Council on Annual Confession and the 
Observance of the Seal of Confession 

The Fourth Lateran Council, in 1215, required all Catholics to 
receive the Sacrament of Penance at least once a year. Con- 
cerning the seal of confession, it warned the priests not to betray 
the sins of the penitent by word or sign or in any manner what- 
soever. If the confessor needs the advice of more experienced 
men, he shall seek advice cautiously without in any way making 
known the person who confessed. A priest who dares to reveal a 
sin made known to him in sacramental confession, shall be de- 
posed from the priestly office and be locked up in a strict monas- 
tery there to do perpetual penance. This Decree of the Council 
was put into the official collection of the Decretals of Pope Greg- 
ory IX (Chapter 12, Book V, Title 38). Thus, the seal of con- 
fession was protected by a universal law and under heavy penal- 
ties. 


The Law of the Code on the Seal of Confession 


Canon 2369, § 1, makes a distinction between direct and in- 
direct violation of the seal of confession. The law of the Fourth 
Lateran Council made no such distinction, though, as Hollweck 
remarks (‘‘Die kirchlichen Strafgesetze,’’ Mainz, 1899), the dis- 
tinction was always observed in practice. Naturally so, because 
there is a great difference of guilt between the direct and indirect 
revelation of confession. 

Direct violation of the seal of confession means that a matter 
subject to the seal of confession and the person who confessed are 
made known to others with certainty by word or action. It is 
immaterial whether the persons spoken to know the one of whom 
the priest says he confessed such and such a thing, nor does the 
circumstance excuse direct violation that the persons spoken to 
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are ignorant of the fact that the priest knows from confession 
only what he says about the penitent. 

Indirect violation of the seal of confession means when some- 
thing that falls under the seal of confession is revealed to others 
without indicating the person who confessed, but it is done under 
circumstances that may lead to the identity of the penitent. We 
have noticed that a number of commentators of the Code put 
under indirect violation of the seal words and actions of the con- 
fessor in reference to things heard in confession which may make 
confession odious. It is true that Canon 890 forbids the con- 
fessor the use of the knowledge gained in confession to the vexa- 
tion of the penitent, but this prohibition has nothing to do with 
the indirect violation of the seal and the penalties for it decreed 
in Canon 2369, § 1. 

The penalty for direct violation of the seal of confession is 
ipso facto excommunication reserved in a most special manner to 
the Apostolic See. In order that the penalty be incurred, the 
violation of the seal must be done with full knowledge of the 
penalty and full advertence to one’s violation of the law, for 
the Code has “‘directe violare presumpserit.’’ The same phrase 
from the context of Canon 2369, § 1, applies to the indirect viola- 
tion of the seal of confession. The penalties are not incurred un- 
less the violation of the seal was done with full knowledge and 
full deliberation, so that any diminution of liability, either on the 
part of the intellect or on the part of the will, exempts from the 
penalties latz sententizx, as is stated in Canon 2229, § 2. For the 
indirect violation of the seal there are no latzx sententiz penalties, 
but the ferendz sententiz penalties of Canon 2368, § 1, are to be 
inflicted by the Ordinary in judicial trial. The court will have 
to decide whether and how far there has been full knowledge and 
complete deliberation, for, as we said above, the phrase “‘violare 
presumpserit’’ refers to indirect as well as to direct violation of 
the seal of confession. Some canonists deny that grave fear ex- 
cuses from the penalties of Canon 2369, § 1, but it is too plainly 
stated in Canon 2229 that grave fear, inadvertence, ignorance, etc., 
excuse from latz sententiz penalties when a penal law has the 
term “‘preesumpserit”’ written into it. 

The Code punishes the confessor who violates the seal of con- 
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fession. Most interpreters of the Code seem to be of the opinion 
that any priest who hears sacramental confessions, whether he 
has jurisdiction or not, is bound to the seal of confession under 
the penalties of Canon 2369, § 1. No reason is given except that 
the priest who is truly considered a confessor by the people has 
the same obligations and is subject to the same sanctions as the 
priest who has jurisdiction. Perhaps the authors have in mind 
the principle of supplied jurisdiction, and when the law supplies 
jurisdiction, as it does under certain conditions, the priest is truly 
a confessor and Canon 2369, § 1, would apply to him. 

Canon 2369, § 2, speaks of the interpreter and all others who 
have in any manner come to the knowledge of confession, and 
whom Canon 889, § 2, places under the obligation to observe the 
sacramental seal. If these persons violate the seal of confession 
rashly, they are to be punished in proportion to their guilt, even 
with excommunication. 

The Subject-Matter of the Seal of Confession 

In the first place, the obligation of the seal arises from sacra- 
mental confession only. It is called sacramental confession when 
it is made for the purpose of obtaining sacramental absolution. 
It is and remains such a confession, even though the penitent does 
not get absolution either because of lack of proper disposition or 
because of a reserved sin over which the confessor has no juris- 
diction. On the contrary, if it appears that the person came into 
the confessional to deceive the priest, to deride the priest, to 
tempt him, to transact other business than sacramental confes- 
sion, there is no question of the seal of confession. 

In the case of a bona-fide confession it is useless to indulge in 
many distinctions as to what falls and what does not fall under 
the sacramental seal. The only safe and practical rule to follow 
is not to speak to anyone of what transpired in confession. Not 
only mortal or venial sins confessed and also the circumstances 
mentioned in connection with the sins, though entirely unneces- 
sary and perhaps such as should not have been mentioned (e.g., 
disclosing the identity of the persons with whom one sinned), are 
matters subject to the seal of confession, but also other things 
that would embarrass the penitent if the priest were free to speak 
about them to others. 
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Canon 890, § 1, absolutely forbids the use of the knowledge 
acquired in confession to the embarrassment of the penitent even 
though all danger of revelation be excluded. For this reason all 
authors are agreed that the confessor has no right to speak to the 
penitent outside confession about his confession. They say, of 
course, that if permission is asked of the penitent and he assents, 
the confessor could speak to him about his confession. It is evi- 
dent that such permission should not be asked, for it is naturally 
embarrassing to be spoken to about confession outside the con- 
fessional. If the priest made a mistake in what he did or ad- 
vised, it is better to let it pass than to try to rectify it out- 
side the confessional. Practically speaking, it is not possible to 
avoid all mistakes at all times, and provided the confessor is con- 
scientious and endeavors to know those things he needs to know 
for the spiritual guidance of souls, he can confidently trust in 
God’s providence to set right what goes amiss through human 
frailty. 

In connection with the precept of the Code forbidding the use 
of the knowledge from confession to the chagrin of penitents, men- 
tion should be made of the Instruction of the Holy Office of June 
9, 1915, on the seal of confession, which was not published in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis but sent to the local Ordinaries and the 
General Superiors of Religious Orders. It forbids sternly all re- 
ference to things heard in confession in theological conferences 
of the clergy, in classes, at missions and retreats, in public or 
private speech. Though there is no violation of the seal of con- 
fession, the Holy See says it cannot fail to offend Catholic people 
when they hear such reference to things heard in confession, and 
must produce in their hearts uneasiness and diminished confi- 
dence. The Ordinaries and Superiors are to warn transgressors 
and punish those who repeat the offense, and in more serious 
cases they must report the priests to the Holy Office. 


The Seal of Confession in Civil Law 


Concerning the seal of confession and the obligation to testify 
in the civil courts concerning the knowledge obtained in confes- 
sion, Zollmann says (‘‘American Church Law,” p. 430) that by the 
common law confessions made to a priest or minister were not re- 
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garded as privileged. ‘A clergyman was therefore continually 
in danger of being called upon to divulge such confessions in 
court. To remedy this condition statutes have been passed put- 
ting such confessions on an equality with statements made to an 
attorney. They must, however, be made to the clergyman in his 
professional character. It must be made to him as a confessor, 
and not in some other capacity. It must be made in confidence 
of the relation and under such circumstances as to imply that it 
should for ever remain a secret in the breast of the confidential 
adviser. Therefore, information obtained by a priest as a pre- 
liminary to a confession to determine whether the deceased was in 
a proper state of mind to make a confession will not be privileged. 
The mere fact that a person who hears a confession is a clergyman 
will not exclude it from the consideration of court or jury.” It 
seems that priests and other clergymen have not been bothered 
much with summons to court in this matter, for we notice that 
Zollmann quotes only a few Supreme Court cases—one from 
Missouri in 1906, one from Nebraska in 1901, one from California 
in 1880, one from Arkansas in 1912, and one from Colorado in 
1912. 




















A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 
Out of Mind, Out of Sight 


One of the saddest byproducts of modern civilization seems to be 
a terrifying increase of insanity. Or is it that there is no real increase, 
but that instead of being allowed to remain at large, or with their kith 
and kin, those afflicted with mental instability are now carefully segre- 
gated from their fellows? Such segregation is doubtless necessary for the 
care and wellbeing of the unfortunate victims, as well as for the sake of 
their relatives, for experience shows that, though not contagious, in- 
sanity may have deplorable effects on others. This segregation is not 
the least part of the victim’s trial, however pleasant the material sur- 
roundings and conditions of a mental hospital may be. The worst fea- 
ture of this separation in the case of a deeply religious person, more 
especially if he is a Catholic, is the absence, in the new surroundings, of 
the many objects (such as holy pictures, crucifixes, and so forth) which 
help to make of religion a reality of every day and every moment. In 
the March issue of Blackfriars there is a realistic description of the 
condition of mind of a Catholic who finds himself within the walls of 
the average mental hospital in England—and I expect the same would 
hold good of America. ‘If you lose your reason,’’ the writer says, ‘““you 
forfeit not only your freedom, but almost the whole exercise of your 
faith.... A Protestant institution may, and usually does, welcome the 
intervention of a priest. If the patient is well enough, he may go to 
Confession, may receive Holy Communion, and of course, when he is 
dying, there are the Last Sacraments, if the visiting chaplain is apprised 
in time. That is all. Everything else is gone. The long, vacant, 
hopeless days are made longer, more vacant, more hopeless by the lack 
of what should have been, what probably was, the most dependable 
strand in the skein of life.” 

This leads the writer to plead for the establishment of one or more 
Catholic mental hospitals, where the actual religious influence of the 
surroundings would bring comfort to minds not wholly darkened, and 
help the sufferer towards a return to normality. 

The article referred to above had a sequel in the May number of the 
same distinguished monthly in a highly interesting communication from 
a Catholic physician, who writes with the invaluable experience of a 
resident Medical Officer in a large Scottish Mental Hospital. He too 
speaks of the sweet influence of the familiar holy objects and of the de- 
pression of spirit which their loss cannot fail to cause. This factor is 
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probably but little appreciated by the non-Catholic physician. It may 
be true, perhaps, that if the malady has taken the form of religious 
mania, as it often does precisely with devout Catholics or religious per- 
sons, the sudden loss of these things may shock the patient back into 
sanity. Within my own experience I have seen such a course deliber- 
ately adopted by the advice of a physician (not a Catholic though), 
without however any good effect. 


But there is one aspect of mental disease which is much more sinister 
than the merely depressing physical circumstances that attend it. Many 
years ago it was the present writer’s duty—only a temporary one—to 
attend a huge hospital of this kind. Somehow I got a strong feeling 
that here there were powers at work which mere material hygiene was 
inadequate to deal with. When I mentioned this eerie feeling of mine, 
ever so tentatively (for fear of incurring ridicule), to some of the mem- 
bers of the medical staff, one or two of them told me quite openly that 
they had no doubt of a “‘supernatural” agency exercising a nefarious 
influence in a number of cases; in fact, one of them frankly declared 
that in such a house a priest was more useful than a physician. This 
statement receives confirmation from the Catholic physician referred to 
above. ‘“‘It is impossible to live long in a mental hospital,” he writes, 
“without feeling that in some way the devil is more active here than in 
a community of the same size consisting of sane people. This is not 
really surprising when one considers that insanity consists essentially in 
a disintegration of the personality, leaving the instincts, with their 
emotions and impulses, to act separately and at random instead of to- 
wards a goal for the common good of the person.... Wouldit not seem 
likely that the powers of evil may really be able to ‘possess’ parts of 
these disintegrated and uncontrolled personalities and use them for 
their own ends? The horrible change in character so often noticed, the 
obscenities from people who have been known outside to be good-living 
citizens, . . . make it difficult to feel the devil has nothing to do with 
it.... My point is this, in a community where it does seem that the 
devil is more powerful than usual, surely the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament and the frequent offering of Holy Mass is more, and not less, 
desirable than it would be in a normal parish.” 


The average ‘“‘reasonable”’ person may be tempted to think that this 
is rather fantastic—at any rate, that it is not scientific. But do we not 
precisely see in the Gospel that, as soon as Our Lord had cast out the 
evil spirits from the possessed, these unhappy people recovered mental 
sanity (as, for instance, the man of Gerasa) or the use of their limbs 
(like the woman ‘‘who was bowed together’)? Our Lord expressly 
states that the illness of the latter was due to the actions of Satan 
(Luke, xiii. 11 sqq.). Hence, the mentally afflicted need the presence of 
the Divine Physician more, not less, than those who are whole. Nor 
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should they be deprived of those familiar holy objects to which a super- 
natural virtue clings by reason of the Church’s blessing. It is precisely 
in such objects that these unfortunate people have a sure protection 
against one who seeks to destroy not the soul alone, but the very mind 
and body of man. It is certain that, normally at least, the evil one has 
less power to hurt one who is in health than one who is sick. Disease 
seems to open avenues to his sinister influence. This appears to be par- 
ticularly true of mental disease. Surely it is not for nothing that the 
Church, that wise and experienced mother of men, makes us pray 
throughout the course of the year to Mary, the ‘‘Health of the Sick,’’ 
for health of mind and body: ‘‘Concede nos famulos tuos . . . perpetua 
mentis et corporis sanitate gaudere. .. .” 

No class of sufferers is more worthy of our sympathy than those un- 
fortunate brothers and sisters of ours who have to be segregated from 
their very relatives and friends. Often enough they are perfectly aware 
of their condition; the realization of it must be a nameless horror, es- 
pecially in persons of education and natural refinement. These un- 
happy people have an overwhelming claim to the help of our prayers. 
Our Lord will surely bless and reward in a special manner those who 
make a point of doing all they can for these, the poorest of the poor, 
even if all we can do is to pray much for them. 


Christianity and Human Dignity 


Poets and philosophers have discoursed at length on the origin and 
nobility of man. A French poet would have us see in him “‘a fallen god 
who remembers heaven!’’ On the other hand, materialistic science 
would see in him no more than the most highly developed animal that we 
know up tothe present. The one thing that he himself is ever tempted 
to forget is that he is a creature of God. Here is the secret of hu- 
man dignity, the source of all man’s just rights as well as of his duty 
towards his Maker. There is abroad to-day a political system, which 
likewise claims to be a philosophy, and even a religion, which exalts the 
State, until it raises it to the very pedestal from which God has been 
displaced—the State, that is, as embodied in the will of one man. An 
outlook such as this cannot fail to lead to the enslavement of man. 

In an article of Schénere Zukunft of May 15, the Editor writes forcibly 
about Christianity and human dignity. Every form of tyranny is men- 
tioned, ending with that of Lenin and Stalin. One has a feeling, some- 
how, that the writer has likewise in mind the Nazi conception of human 
values, but refrains from saying so, no doubt for the sake of the life of 
his Review. Christianity is the only safeguard of human rights and 
human dignity, just as it was the heralds of the Gospel who first brought 
glad tidings of their natural freedom to millions of enslaved men and 
women: “The one axiom, that man as such has rights, to which the 
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Roman Code never rose in practice, means more to humanity than all 
the triumphs of industry. It was first enunciated by Christianity and 
put into practice.’”’ So Rudolf von Thering. The conclusion is that, as 
Christianity is oppressed and suppressed (in the measure in which that 
process can succeed), so does the enslavement of humanity gather speed. 


Dives and Lazarus 


L’Ami du Clergé of April 21 makes some pertinent comments on the 
story of Dives and Lazarus. Basing himself mainly on the com- 
mentary of P. Lagrange, whose death last Spring is an irreparable 
loss to Biblical studies, the writer very properly describes the story as 
a parable. The fact that the pilgrim is shown Dives’ house in the Via 
Dolorosa at Jerusalem proves nothing, except human simplicity. Since 
the whole wonderful passage is a parable (that is, a story invented in 
its entirety by the beautiful imagination of the man Jesus for the pur- 
pose of driving home a moral lesson), it would be quite wrong to exploit 
it as a locus theologicus for a description of the state of those in hell. Our 
Lord, using to the full the liberty allowed to the Eastern parabolist, 
makes the dead speak as if they were still in this world. Some ancient 
commentators have wondered at the charity, the solicitude, of one in 
hell for his brothers. The fact is that Dives is made to speak like one 
who has been taught by misfortune, who realizes that sin does not pay, 
so that he is anxious to spare his friends a fate like his own. The chief 
points of the parable are that what a man does in this life is fraught 
with everlasting consequences, and that such is the clearness and the 
authoritativeness of revelation that there is no need of its being sup- 
plemented by private revelations; for, if men refuse to give credence to 
the living, well-established authority of the Church, they would take an 
apparition from another world as no more than a hallucination. One 
thing is certain: the parable is not meant to be a complete description of 
the state of the reprobate, though there is an obvious hint at its finality. 

In this connection the same number of the Amz repeats a warning 
that cannot be too often or too strongly emphasized. It is that, when 
preaching on the pains of Purgatory, a priest should be most sparing 
of the use of private revelations. Still less should he indulge a vivid 
imagination which would conjure up pictures too realistic of ‘‘the flames” 
of Purgatory, and this for three reasons: first, and this is the chief one: 
the Council of Florence refused to define that there was a real fire in 
Purgatory. In that fact alone we see proof of that infallible guidance 
of the Church by the Holy Ghost, which is also a strong theological argu- 
ment. (2) Belief in a real fire is based on I Cor., iii. 15 (quasi per ignem): 
but it is more than doubtful whether the text may be applied at all to 
Purgatory; in any case, before Cesarius of Arles and St. Gregory the 
Great, the words were not understood of a physical fire. (3) The perspec- 
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tive of a cleansing fire has been displaced, for from the end of the world 
it has been transferred to the end of individual human lives. This 
transposition is legitimate as far as the idea of expiation is concerned, 
but not in regard to the nature of the satisfaction. 


Brevities 


Civilta Cattolica of May 7 has an appreciation of Gabriele D’ An- 
nunzio. The writer pays homage to the poet and the patriot, and, as one 
would expect, does not hide the fact that the poet was essentially a 
pagan. The god whom D’Annunzio worshipped was himself, for he 
says in so many words that ‘‘we must believe that always and in all 
places the spirit of man is the real god of man, and that the mythical 
or incarnate images of the divinity are no more than the modes by 
which we know him alone who cannot be named and whom it is im- 
possible to disobey, hence sin is an impossibility!’’ He avows that for a 
long time he looked on the Galilean (sic) as an enemy; that he did not 
fear the God without muscles. Is it any wonder that all the poet’s works 
are on the Index? The writer, in his priestly charity, looks for signs and 
tokens of a change of mind at the last. God grant there may have been 
such a change as turns sinners into saints, but it would be deplorable if, 
because a man was a national hero, one were to forget that in the spir- 
itual order his literary output was essentially destructive. 

Documentation Catholique of May 20 gives the text of an important let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Congregation of Studies to Cardinal Baudrillart 
on the necessity of the universities meeting the false ideas which consti- 
tute what may be called the philosophy of Nazism or racism. Pro- 
fessors and lecturers are commanded to borrow from biology, history, 
philosophy, etc., weapons with which to refute untenable assertions, 
such as: the view that nothing exists but the cosmos or the universe 
as a living thing; that all things, man included, are only modifications 
of the universe; that man exists solely through and for the State; that 
all man’s intellectual and moral qualities derive from his blood, which 
is the seat of the characteristics of the race; that religion is subject to 
the law of the race and must be adapted to it, etc. 

Civilta Cattolica of May 21 comments on Hitler’s Preface to the Italian 
translation of his book ‘‘Mein Kampf.” In that Preface, written four 
years ago, the former makes the bold claim that ‘‘fascism and national 
socialism (Nazism), intimately connected as they are in their funda- 
mental attitude towards the conception of the world (Weltanschauung), 
have the mission of opening new paths towards a fruitful collaboration 
of the nations.” This pretension was promptly rebutted by the Popolo 
d’Iialia. And now the great Jesuit Review emphatically states that, if 
Hitler really imagines that because a political friendship, based on 
political necessities, has led to a rapprochement between the two States, 
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there exists likewise a resemblance between the Nazi ideology and what 
he calls “‘the spiritual patrimony of the Italian people,” it would be a 
good thing if he were undeceived. The Nazi notion that race and blood 
are the supreme font of religion, right and duty, is for the Latin mind 
an incomprehensible materialism, which would be comical were it not so 
tragic in its application: it is the complete night of the spirit. For the 
Latin man, religion, the arts, justice and right have never been the 
brute product of the biological forces of blood; these things spring from 
an interior light of the spirit, from an ethical law profoundly stamped 
upon the human consciousness by the Creator. The Roman conception 
of the world is essentially universalist—Catholic, that is—and it knows 
no exclusiveness based on a pretended superiority of the race. On the 
contrary, Rome, Christian Rome, embraces mankind as such, and seeks 
to impart to it its civilization and religion, which is, after all, nothing 
but a wish to share with others, instead of selfishly keeping to oneself 
an imaginary superiority of idealism. Noone need or even can approve 
all that is said, or has been done, in the name of Fascism, nor need we 
hold that the very conception of the Fascist State is Christian; but as 
applied in Italy it differs toto cxlo from the soul-destroying nostrum that is 
being foisted upon the people of Germany. One only wishes that the 
article of Civilia was read by others than those who are not in need of 
conversion. 














Answers to Questions 


Apostate Catholics Are Considered Non-Catholics in Church 
Court Action on Their Marriage 


Question: Ifa divorced person who was born and raised in the Catho- 
lic Church but later on apostatized from the Catholic Faith, and either 
joined a non-Catholic denomination or declared himself without any 
religion, comes to the pastor to request his help for obtaining a declara- 
tion of nullity of his marriage so that he may marry again in the Catholic 
Church, what is the pastor to do? Is the person to be considered a 
Catholic, in so far as his rights are concerned, and entitled to bring action 
on his marriage in the ecclesiastical court? PASTOR. 


Answer: According to Canon 87 of the Code of Canon Law a 
person by baptism in the Church assumes the obligations and 
acquires the rights of members of the Church. As to his rights, 
however, there may be an obstacle, either because he has broken 
the bond of union with the Church, or because he has been pun- 
ished with a censure by the Church. A person who apostatizes 
from the Church can, therefore, not claim the rights of the mem- 
bers of the Church. Though this conclusion was quite certain 
from Canon 87, the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office on 
February 27, 1937, answered the Bishop of Salzburg that such 
persons are to be considered as non-Catholics when there is 
question of the right to institute action about their marriage in 
an ecclesiastical court (7.e., they have no such right). The reply 
was not published in the Acta Apostolice Sedis, but was sent by 
the Chancery Office of the Bishop of Salzburg to the Theologisch- 
praktische Quartalschrift, which published it in its 1937 volume, 
page 321. 

The right to sue for the declaration of nullity, which Canon 
Law denies to non-Catholics and to those who were the culpable 
cause of the nullity of their marriage, has reference to marriage 
cases that must be decided by canonical trial. In other cases of 
nullity, one does not speak of the right to sue but of a petition 
that the Ordinary declare the nullity of the marriage under Canon 
1990, which comprehends cases of nullity caused by lack of the 


canonical form of marriage, or because of disparity of cult, Sacred 
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Orders, solemn religious profession, preéxisting bond of marriage, 
consanguinity, affinity, and spiritual relationship. In these 
cases non-Catholics and Catholics who caused the nullity of their 
marriage by their own fault may ask for a declaration of nullity. 
If another impediment invalidated the marriage which needs to 
be settled by canonical trial, a Catholic who has lost the right to 
sue may request the Ordinary that the promoter of justice act for 
him. The same request may be made by a renegade Catholic 
who sincerely wants to return to his Church. The promoter of 
justice will then study the case under the rules of the Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, August 15, 1936 
(Acta Apostolice Sedis, XXVIII, 313-370), to ascertain whether 
under the circumstances of the case he has a right to act for the 
parties. The Instruction (nn. 38 and 39) lays down certain re- 
strictions on the promoter of justice in cases in which the parties 
were morally guilty in causing the nullity of their marriage. 


Marriage of Catholics to Members of Atheistic Societies or to 
Declared Unbelievers 


Question: Canon Law in its regulations on mixed marriages seems to 
contemplate marriage between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic 
who belongs to some heretical or schismatic denomination. Now, quite 
frequently the non-Catholic has separated himself completely from all 
and any religious group, and even in private life has given up prayer and 
all belief in God and makes no secret of it. Again, Catholics want to 
be married to non-Catholics who are known to be members of atheistic 
societies. What kind of dispensation should the pastor apply for in these 
cases? PASTOR. 


Answer: The only impediments in the Code of Canon Law in 
reference to the difference of religion between Catholic and non- 
Catholic are disparity of cult and mixed religion. The wording 
of the Code in reference to baptized non-Catholics supposes that 
the non-Catholic belongs to some one of the many Christian de- 
nominations separated from the Catholic Church. Ordinarily 
the baptized non-Catholic is affliated with some religious denomi- 
nation. However, there is a constantly growing number of 
baptized non-Catholics who have renounced all membership in 
any of the non-Catholic Christian Churches. Some of them 
still practise religion privately; others are completely indifferent 
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towards God, as though He did not exist; others have joined the 
vast crowd of those who want to push God off this earth. 

So far there is in the law of the Church no specific impediment 
of marriage based on atheism. In fact, there is a declaration of 
the Holy See, July 30, 1934 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVI, 494), to the 
effect that those persons who are or have been members of an 
atheistic sect are in all church affairs (Sacred Orders, marriage, 
etc.) to be considered like to those who belong or have belonged 
to a non-Catholic sect. 

The practical difficulty lies mainly in the fact that under those 
circumstances it is difficult for the priest who is to arrange for 
the marriage to furnish his Ordinary with proper assurance that 
the promises will be kept. In the discussion that we conducted 
a few years ago in this REVIEW about the promises, we pointed 
out that insincere promises are no true promises, and conse- 
quently the dispensation given on the strength of them is in- 
valid. The opponents to that view pointed out that the vast ma- 
jority of commentators on the Code merely require the promises, 
and do not stress the point concerning sincerity. Evidently 
they suppose that a person who makes a promise, knowing what 
he is doing, means what he says. That may be true ordinarily, 
but when circumstances show unwillingness to make the prom- 
ises, and actions and declarations made to others point to the 
contrary of what is promised, it is not true that the promises 
have legal value. How, under those circumstances, can the law 
of the Code be satisfied which demands moral certainty that the 
promises will be kept? The Ordinary cannot know the circum- 
stances of the case unless the pastor or other priest who arranges 
for the marriage inform him about them. It seems to us that 
such information should accompany the request for the dispensa- 
tion, in order that the bishop with whom rests the decision may 
be able to judge intelligently in the matter. 


Baptism of the Blessed Virgin Mary 


Question: Was the Blessed Virgin Mary baptized? If she did receive 
Baptism, was it a Sacrament strictly so-called, or was it a rite by which 
she was enrolled into the Church? My clerical friend says that she re- 
ceived baptism as a Sacrament, not as a Sacrament of the dead, but as 
a Sacrament of the living, which increased in her sanctifying grace. Is 
this opinion tenable? SACERDOS. 
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Answer: Tanquerey, in his “Dogmatic Theology”’ (II, n. 1262), 
says that the Blessed Virgin Mary ‘probably did receive the 
Sacrament of Baptism, not as a remedy against original sin, but 
as a sign with which the members of the Church are marked and 
become fit to receive the other Sacraments.’’ There is no cer- 
tainty about this question in Catholic tradition. One thing is 
certain, namely, that the Mother of Christ did not need sanctifi- 
cation and elevation into the supernatural state through Bap- 
tism, since in view of the merits of Christ she was conceived with- 
out the stain of original sin and was raised from the first moment 
of her existence to a high degree of supernatural perfection. That 
holiness, as theologians teach, was increased in her soul to the 
highest possible degree a human soul is capable of by her own 
meritorious acts, by the Incarnation of the Son of God in her, by 
the sufferings of Christ in which she participated so intimately, 
by the coming of the Holy Ghost on Pentecost Day (Acts of the 
Apostles, i. 14), and, according to some theologians, by the Sa- 
craments of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist. The position of 
the Mother of Christ in the redemption of mankind is so excep- 
tional that it seems improper to try to apply to her the rules and 
regulations Christ made for all others who want to profit by His 
redemption. The Lord God can do as He pleases. His rules bind 
us for whom they were made; they do not restrict God to do 
things over and above, and He surely gave the Blessed Mother all 
that the power and goodness of God can give to a human creature. 


Using the Bodies of the Dead for Medical Purposes 


Question: In a conversation with some medical students of my par- 
ish, I was very much saddened over the levity with which they spoke 
of cutting to pieces the bodies of the dead, just as though they were no 
more than the carcasses of cats and dogs, and the way they joked about 
skeletons and embryos preserved in alcohol, etc. What is the attitude 
of the Catholic Church on such uses of human remains? PASTOR. 

Answer: The Catholic Church is ever mindful of the words of 
Holy Scripture: ‘‘Let us make man to Our image and likeness” 
(Gen., i. 26). The dignity that God conferred upon human be- 
ings has prompted the Church from her very beginning to treat 
the bodies of the dead with the greatest respect. The bodies of 
Christians sanctified by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost— 
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“Know you not that your bodies are the members of Christ” 
(I Cor., vi. 15), “Or know you not that your members are the 
temple of the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from 
God; and you are not your own”’ (I Cor., vi. 19)—deserve to be 
handled with the utmost respect even after the soul has left the 
body. The Church, being taught by the practice in vogue among 
the people of God before the coming of Christ, considered burial 
in the soil of the earth the most respectful way of disposing of the 
dead. Her ceremonial and prayers at funerals, her command to 
bless or consecrate the ground where the bodies of the faithful are 
put to rest, her prohibition to disturb the graves so that only with 
the permission of the local Ordinary may the bodies be moved 
from their resting place—all these regulations show the high re- 
gard which the Church has for the human remains that were at 
one time the temple of the Holy Ghost, and are in the last day 
to rise in a glorified condition and participate with the soul, whose 
instrument they were in life, in the greatness and glory of 
God. 

When circumstances arise which are serious enough to warrant 
an exception from the general rules of the Church concerning 
burial, the Church does not hesitate to make exceptions to her 
regulations. Thus, a Decree of the Holy Office of June 19, 1926, 
speaking of the cremation of bodies, says that for grave reasons 
affecting the public welfare cremation may be and actually is 
permitted. For the same public good (the advancement of 
medical and surgical science), human bodies may be dissected, 
and human skeletons and human embryos preserved. It is under- 
stood that, whatever legitimate use is made of human bodies, 
profound respect should be shown in their handling and use. The 
Newman Clubs for Catholic students at non-Catholic univer- 
sities and schools will help to save the young people from absorb- 
ing the atheism and materialism taught directly or indirectly by 
some of the professors. In Catholic Universities, where at times 
non-Catholic professors are employed who do not hesitate to use 
their opportunities to contradict or mock Catholic teaching, it 
should be easy enough to remedy the matter when the mentality 
of those men is discovered. 
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Marriage Impediment of Age 
Question: If a young man has seduced a girl under the canonical 
age of marriage, pregnancy has resulted, and the young people are willing 
to marry and the parents of both parties consent, can a dispensation be 
obtained from the Ordinary to marry them in the Church? 
PASTOR. 

Answer: The Code of Canon Law puts the marriageable age at 
fourteen for the girl, at sixteen for the boy. The former Canon 
Law required as the minimum age twelve years for the girl, four- 
teen years for the boy. By the law of nature, marriage is pos- 
sible as soon as the girl and boy understand the nature of the ob- 
ligation or contract of marriage, even though one or both are not 
at the time sexually mature. The Church is not in favor of 
marriages between young people who barely reached the canoni- 
cal marriageable age (14 and 16), for she states in Canon 1067: 
“Though marriage is valid when these years are completed, the 
pastors of souls should dissuade young people from marriage at 
an earlier age than is commonly the custom in the respective 
countries.”’ 

As to the dispensation from the impediment of age, the latest 
quinquennial faculties of the bishops of the United States (cfr. 
Bouscaren, “‘Canon Law Digest,” under Canon 66) do not grant 
the power to dispense from the impediment of age. In urgent 
cases they have the power under the rule of Canon 1045. In case 
of pregnancy, there would be an urgent reason to permit the 
marriage, provided the young people freely consent without undue 
intimidation by the parents. As to the civil law, one has to 
consult the law of the respective State. In many States the rule 
of the Common Law of England, requiring as the minimum age 
twelve years for the girl and fourteen for the boy, is in force. 
Hall and Brooke (“‘American Marriage Laws’’) enumerate 
Florida, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Colorado, Idaho, and 
Mississippi among the States that have the marriageable age of 
twelve and fourteen. Since the book referred to was published 
in 1919, the statutes may have changed the age for marriage. 
Wherefore, inquiry should be made of the marriage bureau of the 


State. 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 























Roman Documents 


Radio Address of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, to the 
Eucharistic Congress at Budapest 


On May 29 the Holy Father at the close of the Eucharistic 
Congress at Budapest, Hungary, delivered a short radio address 
in which he expresses his delight over the invention of the radio 
which enables him to speak to his people at great distances. He 
recalls with pleasure his visit to the city of Budapest mariy years 
ago, and speaks in ardent words of some of the Saints of Hungary, 
chief among them the holy king, St. Stephen, who offered his 
kingdom to the Holy See and who merited the title of Apostolic 
King. St. Emeric, the son of King St. Stephen, St. Elizabeth 
and King St. Ladislaus are, according to the Holy Father, the 
Saints who by their prayer for Hungary have kept that country 
strong in the Catholic Faith. He ends with greetings to all 
participants in the Eucharistic Congress, and especially to the 
people of Budapest and all Hungary, and with a prayer for their 
welfare (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 181). 


Instruction on the Diligent Custody of the 
Holy Eucharist 


In the first place, the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
quotes Canon 1269 concerning the tabernacle and the custody 
of its key. Wherever the Blessed Sacrament is reserved, two 
things are prescribed under grave obligation: (1) that there be a 
person who takes care of the place; (2) that a priest say Holy 
Mass there at least once a week for the renewal of the Sacred 
Species. If because of scarcity of priests permission is granted 
by the Holy See to say Mass only once in fifteen days, it is always 
demanded that there be a person responsible day and night for 
the safe custody of the Blessed Sacrament. 

In some places the bishops had prescribed that, for the greater 
security of the Blessed Sacrament, the tabernacle should be made 
of solid metal, and where such a precept is in force it must be 


absolutely observed, as Cardinal Gasparri teaches (‘“‘De Ssma 
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Eucharistia,”’ II, 263, n. 994). It would indeed be most com- 
mendable if the tabernacle were a real iron chest (commonly 
called a coffre-fort or safe), so that it could not be easily pierced 
or broken open by any of the means ordinarily employed by 
thieves, and if it were firmly attached by strong iron bolts to the 
lowest gradine of the altar or to the front wall (of the altar). 
These iron safes should be constructed in the form of a ciborium, 
which should then be covered with marble and decorated with 
other ornaments, so that the whole will present the appearance 
of the skilfully constructed work mentioned in paragraph 2 of 
Canon 1269; at least, they should be so constructed that they 
can be inserted into the already existing tabernacles. These 
tabernacles are called “‘safes’’ (tabernacula de securitate). Toa 
petition as to whether the liturgical laws were observed in such 
tabernacles, addressed in the name of the Ordinaries of the 
Province of Milwaukee by a priest who exhibited for approval a 
new tabernacle most solidly constructed and in consonance with 
the Rubrics of the Roman Ritual and the Decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, the same Sacred Congregation replied on 
April 1, 1908: ‘‘The response of the S.R.C. given in a similar 
case on March 18, 1898, is to be communicated to the priest 
petitioner: namely, the aim of the inventor is to be praised, but 
the matter in question concerns the local Ordinaries.” 

In another dubium (Superionen.) a Most Reverend Bishop, that 
he might more safely give his approval toa certain tabernacle, asked 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites: ‘Does a semi-circular door, 
which revolves on ball bearings without hinges, satisfy the litur- 
gical laws, so that on this score nothing prevents the Ordinaries 
from commending such to the priests, or should the tabernacle be 
constructed with a door or gates attached to hinges around 
which they revolve?” After obtaining the vote of the Liturgical 
Commission, the Sacred Congregation decreed the following 
reply: ‘“There is no obstacle in the case quoted; as to the rest, 
the Ordinary should be consulted.” 

The use of these solidly constructed ciboria lends an additional 
efficacious protection to the custody of the Blessed Sacrament. 
This Sacred Congregation does not indeed impose the burden of 
securing such tabernacles on churches which are provided with 
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ordinary tabernacles, provided that these actually furnish satis- 
factory grounds for security. It does, however, recommend 
that the former be provided in all new churches; and it urgently 
commends the Most Reverend Bishops that, in their zeal for the 
Blessed Sacrament, they shall guard and see that the ordi- 
nary tabernacles in use in the churches of their dioceses 
shall also possess such a solidity as to avert every danger of 
sacrilegious profanation, and shall most sternly remove tabernacles 
which do not supply complete certainty of the absence of this 
danger. 

Besides having a safe tabernacle which cannot easily be opened 
by ordinary tools and false keys, diligent custody is required day 
and night. The custodian, though preferably a cleric or priest, 
may be a lay person, provided a cleric is responsible for the key 
that serves to unlock the place where the Blessed Sacrament is 
reserved. That person must live near the church or chapel so 
that he can keep an eye on the place. Special caution is advised 
in cities where many people go in and out of church, and where 
thieves can easily mingle with the crowd, study the place and 
plan how to rob it. At night especially the doors and windows 
should be securely closed; before the church is locked in the 
evening, one must make sure that no thief is hidden in the church, 
and the duty to lock the church should be entrusted to persons of 
reliable character. Devices, like burglar alarms, etc., are recom- 
mended. 

With the approval of the local Ordinary the Blessed Sacrament 
may be taken from the church at night and placed in the sacristy, 
if that has a safe and is really more secure against thieves. The 
Blessed Sacrament may also be kept over night in a private house 
in the sacred vessels, and in the transfer of the Blessed Sacrament 
the priest must wear surplice and stole, and have as a rule some- 
one to accompany him carrying a lighted candle. The Instruc- 
tion speaks of a cleric doing this, but we suppose that any server 
will answer the purpose, since there are hundreds of parishes 
where there is but one priest and, of course, no cleric. 

To prevent thefts of sacred vessels containing the Blessed 
Sacrament, it is advisable to have for this purpose very plain 
and inexpensive vessels, and when more precious ones are used on 
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festive occasions, they should afterwards be taken from the 
church. Ornaments of altars, statues, shrines, which are of gold 
or silver or other precious material, should be taken out of the 
church over night so as to diminish the danger of thievery. 

The key of the tabernacle is to be in the custody of the priest 
who has charge of the church or chapel. It must never be left on 
the altar or in the door of the tabernacle, but should be kept in the 
priest’s house or carried by him with full precaution against its 
being lost; or it may be put in the sacristy in a hidden and safe 
place, and the priest should keep the key of the locker where he 
puts the tabernacle key. If the priest has to be absent, he should 
give the tabernacle key to another priest. If the key is kept 
locked up in the sacristy and the priest has to be away, he may 
give the key of the locker to the sexton. 

There is a regulation about the tabernacle key for chapels of nuns 
with strict enclosure. Other regulations speak of chapels of 
hospitals, seminaries, academies and other schools, and require 
that the tabernacle key be in the hands of a priest in charge or the 
chaplain. There is a rule on the tabernacle key in private 
oratories which have the Apostolic indult of reserving the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Finally, the bishops are urged: (1) to inspect the places where 
the Blessed Sacrament is reserved not only at the regular visita- 
tion but also at any other time, and order what seems necessary 
to them for the safety of the Blessed Sacrament; (2) if the Blessed 
Sacrament has been the subject of sacrilegious theft, the local 
Ordinary is to institute an investigation and see whether the 
priests charged with the custody of the Blessed Sacrament, even 
exempt Religious, have been at fault. Whatever the results of 
the investigation are, the local Ordinary is to forward the acts of 
the investigation to the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments 
with his decision about culpability or neglect and with his sugges- 
tion of the penalty that should be imposed. He should then 
await the answer of the Sacred Congregation; (3) the local Or- 
dinaries are reminded of the grave penalties of Canon 2382 against 
those pastors who are gravely neglectful in the custody of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and the same penalties may be applied by the 
Ordinary to other priests responsible for the safekeeping of the 
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Blessed Sacrament. The Sacred Congregation grants authority 
to the local Ordinary to institute the process and punish also 
exempt Religious, men or women, which authority they must 
exercise in person (7.e., institute the trial in person), and they 
have concurrent jurisdiction in the matter with the Superiors of 
the exempt Religious; (4) the local Ordinaries are to investigate 
whether places which do not have the right by common law to 
reserve the Blessed Sacrament have received an Apostolic indult. 
If such indult cannot be proved, they should order the removal of 
the Blessed Sacrament (Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
May 26, 1938; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXX, 198). 
STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of September 


Seventh and Tenth Commandments 
(Continued) 


By J. Extiot Ross, Px.D. 


Thirteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Various Methods of Dishonesty. 


SYNOPSIS: I. Other ways of being dishonest than by stealing. 
(1) Adulterated or short-weight goods. 
(2) Over-charging because purchasers are willing to pay. 
(3) Doing less than one is paid for. 
IT. Delay in paying bills really a form of dishonesty. 
III. Borrowing money from friends and forgetting to repay it. 
IV. Do unto others as you would have others do unto you—give a quid 
for every quo. 
V. Dishonesty in dealing with corporations, the State, the Church. 


In the second sermon on the Seventh Commandment, certain of the 
cruder forms of stealing, such as burglary, safe-breaking and shoplifting, 
were considered. The men and women who indulge in such practices 
may have come from religious homes; they may still have tenuous 
church connections, but as a general thing they are not regular church- 
goers. If church-goers are dishonest at all, it is usually in some less 
obvious way than picking a person’s pocket. A cook, for instance, may 
take home food, or she may receive a secret commission on household 
purchases. A store-keeper may give short weight or sell adulterated 
goods. A manufacturer may overcharge for some very simple thing for 
which he holds a patent, and salve his conscience with the thought 
that, if the public is foolish enough to believe his advertising, he is 
justified in taking their money. An employe may do less than he is 
paid to do, and so defraud his employer. 


Delay in Payment of Bills 


There is another way, too, in which many a respectable church-goer 
is dishonest, namely, in delaying to pay his just debts. Sometimes this 
is done by running bills with merchants. The bills are ultimately paid, 
but a certain injustice is done because the fact that time is money is 
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ignored. It is not the poor man who does this, because he cannot get 
such credit; nor is it the very moderately circumstanced man, for he 
is afraid of hurting his credit. It is the well-to-do, those with some social 
prestige, who frequently impose on merchants. They count upon the 
fact that the grocer, or furniture dealer, or what not, will wait a long 
time before going to the extreme of suing or pressing in a disagreeable 
way for the payment of a bill against one of their position, for fear of 
the harm they may do him by talking among their friends. 

Dressmakers and tailors often suffer greatly in this respect. Many 
well-dressed women will engage seamstresses to work for them, and then 
make the poor women wait unconscionably long for their money. The 
poor dressmaker, dependent upon such work for a living, is afraid to 
stand up for her rights lest she get no work in the future. Many men 
are just as bad in running bills with their tailors. In this case, however, 
the tailor probably recoups by charging all his patrons more than other- 
wise he would, for bad bills are an expense that must be figured in the cost 
of doing business. But probably of all bills, people are most careless 
about those of doctors. They seem to look upon the medical profession 
as a quasi-charitable institution, and have no scruples about letting a 
doctor wait indefinitely for his fee. 


Failure to Pay One’s Debts 


A great many persons who would resent the word ‘“‘thief,’”’ are never- 
theless dishonest. They would not pick a stranger’s pocket, much less 
a friend’s, but they will borrow money from a friend and then forget 
all about it. In the aggregate, perhaps, such borrowings amount to a 
considerable sum, but such persons feel abused if they are reminded 
of the obligation. Sometimes the person from whom they borrowed had 
to do without the very thing purchased by the party to whom the loan 
was extended, and yet the borrower would have felt hurt at a refusal. 
He would have thought it a great injustice if his friend had said: ‘“‘Be- 
fore I lend you this money, let us go into your budget and see if you can- 
not do without this or that, just as well as I can.” 

There are others who take the way of giving a friend a promise to 
pay or a post-dated check. If they honestly faced the facts, they 
would know that, when the time for payment comes, they will not be 
able to meet the obligation. A little frank arithmetic would show that 
what they need is not a loan but a reduction in living expenses. Yet, 
many persons refuse to take that step before they have in various ways 
got everything they can out of their friends and relatives. 

Still another essentially dishonest way of getting money is to persuade 
a friend to sign a note, and then leave him to pay it. Many a man has 
been ruined because he did not have backbone enough to refuse the 
pleas of some friend to endorse his note. He has placed himself in the 
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position of being unable to fulfill his obligations to his family, because 
he was too soft-hearted towards a friend who had no real claim upon 
him. 

These various ways of cheating other people out of what belongs to 
them are not technically stealing, although not so long ago the civil law 
punished such acts with imprisonment, as being in the same class with 
actual theft. In reality, all such actions are dishonest. Such dishonesty, 
even though it now escapes any penalty from the State, is forbidden by 
the Seventh Commandment, and it cannot escape the inevitable penalty 
of a breakdown in character. In the long run, it is better to be perfectly 
honest than to become careless in regard to ‘‘mine” and ‘‘thine,” to 
attempt to get something for nothing. 


Imposing on One’s Friends or Relatives 


The advice of old Polonius to his son may seem platitudinous, but it 
enshrines a whole library of common sense. ‘Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be,’’ said the old man, ‘‘for loan oft loses both itself and thee, and 
borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.’’ The man who, instead of work- 
ing and saving for what he wants, borrows from his friends, dulls his 
will to work. From an upstanding, independent individual, relying on 
his own efforts, he slips into the Becky Sharp type, living on nothing a 
year—nothing, that is, which he himself has earned, but a great deal 
that he has managed to get out of others. Whole families have become 
hopelessly involved financially because of one member of this ilk who 
imposed upon the others. 


This does not apply to those who, through no fault of their own and 
in spite of every effort on their part, are in need, and so have a legitimate 
claim upon the superfluities of others. But it does emphatically apply 
to those who, in common parlance, are called ‘‘dead beats.’’ The mat- 
ter is not one of property rights versus human rights, but the rights of 
some human beings who have worked and denied themselves for what 
they have, against those parasites who try to live on the labor of others. 
A keen conscience in this matter is one of the surest character-builders. 
The searching principle of doing unto others what we would have them 
do unto us, if consistently applied to property relations, will enable us 
easily to distinguish in our own conduct between what is thoroughly 
honest and what is dangerously close to dishonest. We all want others, 
from the cook or the grocer up to a banker, to give us a quid pro quo. 
But are we always equally desirous of giving a quid pro quo to others? 
Or are there times when we smugly accept more than the quo we have 
given? It is more blessed to give than to receive, in addition to the 
obvious sense of the New Testament passage, because receiving breaks 
down character if we do not strive our best to deserve the giving. 
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Honesty in Dealing with Corporations, the Government and 
the Church 


Many persons who are strictly honest with other individuals come 
very close to dishonesty in dealing with corporations, the Government, 
yes, and the Church. If they can ride for nothing in a street car, they 
will do it; if they can pass off a child as less than the age requiring pay- 
ment of full fare, they feel that they have merely been properly sophisti- 
cated. Probably very few feel any compunction about cheating the 
Government out of taxes, if they think they can escape the penalty. 
Many, too, send their children to a Catholic school and ignore the 
legitimate expense attached, although they are well able to meet it. 

Then, there are those who think that the moral law is the same as the 
civil law; and that if a friend has no claim upon them before the civil 
courts for payment of a debt, it is his hard luck for being so simple. 
We have travelled quite a distance from the day when a man’s word was 
as good as his bond. 

These are only a few of the ways in which people who would not steal, 
strictly speaking, are nevertheless d‘shonest and so break the Seventh 
Commandment. Doubtless you c. 1 think of many more ways, if you 
will reflect upon what others have one to you. Then, after you have 
thought of what you would considei ishonest in others, apply this stand- 
ard to yourself. ‘‘Do unto others s you would have them do unto 


” 


you.” The fault you condemnino -rs, see that you yourself avoid. 


Fourteenth Sund.; after Pentecost 


Restitution and Reparation 


SYNOPSIS: I. Unlike some sins dishonesty has continuing consequences, im- 
plying duty of restitution. 
II, Two broad situations requiring restitution: 
(1) Possession of what belongs to another; 
(2) Inflicting injury upon another. 
III. One who knowingly possesses what belongs to another is bound to 
return tt and also any gain from such possession. 
IV. (1) Whoever is knowingly an efficacious cause of injury to another 
must repair injury. 
(2) One who coéperates in injury to another may sometimes be 
bound to repair whole injury. 
V. Restitution should be made as soon as possible. 
VI. Only high points of restitution touched. For solution of concrete 
cases consult a priest. 


Some sins, such as profanity, are isolated acts, in the sense that to 
obtain forgiveness it is only necessary to confess them with sincere 
sorrow and purpose of amendment. But in many instances a sin against 
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the Seventh Commandment lives on, because certain consequences of 
the original act continue. Hence, a violation of the Seventh Com- 
mandment may carry with it the obligation of making restitution for 
the injury done, and God will not forgive the sin until one is at least 
willing to make restitution. Indeed, if one who is able to make restitu- 
tion repeatedly neglects to do so, he is multiplying sins against the 
Seventh Commandment. 

No series of sermons on the Seventh Commandment, therefore, would 
be complete without some reference to restitution. But, on the other 
hand, restitution is such a complicated question that it is impossible to 
treat it fully in a short instruction. If anyone should be in doubt as to 
whether or not he is bound to restitution in a particular case, he should 
consult a priest under circumstances allowing a full questioning. Hence, 
no attempt is here made to settle concrete cases of restitution, but 
merely to state certain principles. 


Nature of the Obligation of Restitution 


The obligation to make restitution follows from that principle enun- 
ciated by Christ: ‘“‘Do unto others as you would have then do unto you.” 
Certainly, if anyone has injured us, we want him to repair the injury. 
And in the Old Testament, the obligation is brought out clearly in 
several places: “If any man hurt a field or vineyard . . . he shall re- 
store” (Ex., xx. 5). Indeed, the Mosaic law was not satisfied with equal 
restitution but required double the amount of the original theft: “If 
the thief be found he shall restore double.”” How serious was this 
obligation to restore, may be gathered from the fact that if one did not 
have wherewith to make restitution for the theft he was to be sold into 
slavery (Ex., xx. 3). 

In itself, the obligation to make restitution is grave. But the obliga- 
tion may be slight in particular cases, either because the injury was 
slight, or because the formal sin in committing the act was slight. Thus, 
one who throws some oily rags in a corner, not knowing that they may 
cause a fire, is not formally guilty of burning down the house, and so 
would not be bound to restitution. 


Two Classes of Situations 


There are two broad classes of situations, allowing of any number of 
variations, requiring restitution: namely, possession of what belongs 
to another, and infliction of an injury upon another. Both of these 
situations may be complicated by the fact that several persons codper- 
ate in them. 

The owner of a thing has a right to possess it and dispose of it as he 
wishes; and he has a right to any natural increase from the object. It 
may happen, however, that what really belongs to one person may be 
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held or may have been used up by another person. This can occur in 
good faith, in bad faith, or in doubtful faith. In each case the duty of 
restitution will vary. 

A possessor in good faith is one who, through no fault of his, holds or 
has held what rightfully belongs to another. As soon as such a one dis- 
covers his mistake, he must return the object to the rightful owner, and 
if he has materially benefited by the possession, he must restore the 
amount of this benefit, except what may reasonably be attributed to his 
own industry. If the value of the article has improved while in his pos- 
session, he must restore the thing as it is, although he may deduct any ex- 
pense that he has incurred in keeping the thing, or in improving it. If, 
after learning that the thing really belonged to someone else when he 
came into possession of it, and he cannot with reasonable diligence dis- 
cover the true owner, he may keep it. Should he learn who is the owner 
after he had used up the article, he is not bound to restitution, unless he 
has become richer through his possession of the article; in which case 
he is bound to restore the amount by which he is richer. 


Retaining Property in Bad Faith 


Anyone who knowingly retains the property of another is a possessor 
in bad faith. This applies to borrowings from friends kept after the 
time return was promised. In general, such a person is bound to 
compensate the owner for that loss of which he is the cause. Hence, if 
one bought the article from a thief, it was the thief who caused the loss; 
and the present possessor may resell it to the thief if that is the only 
way he can recover the purchase price. For in that case he is merely 
putting the rightful owner back in the position in which he was. 

One who has substantial, but not entirely conclusive, reason for think- 
ing that he is in possession of what belongs to another must make in- 
quiry, proportioned to the value of the thing, as to the true owner. 
Otherwise he becomes a possessor in bad faith. 


Reparation of Unjust Damage 


The second set of situations covers cases of unjust damages to another, 
with or without material benefit to oneself. Three conditions are neces- 
sary to create a clear obligation of restitution: (1) the damage must 
actually occur; (2) one’s act must be the efficacious cause, and not merely 
the accidental condition, of the damage; and (3) the act must be de- 
liberately and consciously unjust. 

The intention of inflicting unjust damage is, indeed, a sin, but if no 
damage has actually ensued there is no restitution to be made. If one 
has been guiltless in first starting a cause that will result in unjust 
damage, and there is still time to prevent the damage when one realizes 
the situation, naturally one has the obligation of using reasonable dili- 
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gence to prevent the damage. Thus, the man who has thrown oily rags 
in a corner without realizing that they may cause fire, if later he comes 
to realize that what is called spontaneous combustion may happen, is 
bound to remove the rags. 

But even if one of these conditions be lacking, and a civil court 
adjudges damages, one is bound in conscience to pay them. Generally, 
the restitution should be made in the same class of goods in which the 
injury was inflicted, unless a civil court has provided that damages in 
one class of goods (as to the reputation of another) must be paid for in 
money. 

So far there has been discussion only of the case where one person 
caused the unjust damage, and therefore was bound to restitution. But 
it may happen that several persons codperate to commit the injurious act. 
Anyone who coéperates positively, is bound to repair whatever injury 
he knowingly caused, even though it might have happened without his 
help; one who codperates negatively, is bound to repair whatever injury 
he could and should have prevented. It may happen that if other 
coéperators fail to make good their share of the damage, the burden of 
full restitution will fall on one. 


How Restitution Should Be Made 


As a usual thing, restitution must be made to the injured person or 
to his heirs. But if this cannot be done for some reason, the possessor 
in bad faith is bound to give the amount to the poor, for he can never 
make his title good. Generally, in the case of a chattel, the object itself 
must be returned to the rightful owner. However, if this cannot be done 
without grave inconvenience (as, for instance, disclosing oneself as a 
thief), an equivalent sum of money may be conveyed in some secret 
way to the owner. 

Restitution should be made as soon as possible. A temporary in- 
ability to make restitution does not extinguish the obligation. Hence, 
if later one becomes able to meet the obligation, one must doso. Heirs 
are bound to make restitution for the testator if they know that he had 
no just title to what they receive from him, for otherwise they would 
be possessors in bad faith. 

What has been said merely touches the high spots of the question of 
restitution, but it should be enough to show how complicated concrete 
cases of restitution can be. Moral theologians say a great deal more, 
going thoroughly into the various situations that may arise. Therefore, 
it should be repeated that anyone listening to this sermon should not 
because of what he has heard consider himself competent to settle 
problems of restitution. You should carry away with you, however, a 
realization that, generally speaking, when one possesses what belongs 
to another it must be returned; and that if one has unjustly injured 
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another, one must at least be willing to make restitution before one can 
obtain forgiveness for the sin. 

Thus far in this series the following points have been considered: 
that private ownership is justifiable; that ownership is violated by vari- 
ous forms of stealing and fraud, likewise by various other practices, as 
making merchants wait unduly for payment; that a violation of the 
Seventh Commandment frequently carries with it an obligation to 
make restitution. Next week various forms of usury will be considered. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Institutionalized Dishonesty 


SYNOPSIS: I. (1) Previous discussion concerned acts of individuals. 
(2) Now come to what may be called institutionalized dishonesty. 
(3) Best approach through usury. 
II. In Middle Ages all charge for use of money called usury, now only 
excessive charge. 
III. (1 Loan sharks. 
(2) Installment selling. 
(3) How banks get more than legal 6%. 
(4) Discounts. 
(5) Stock-watering. How greed for profits leads to violation of 


principle of just price. 


The examples of dishonesty which have so far been mentioned have 
been the acts of individuals, and they are all frowned upon by society. 
But although the sum of such dishonesty may bulk quite large, it is not 
nearly so important as some forms that may be called institutionalized 
or social dishonesty, and which, in some instances at least, are sanc- 
tioned by society. 

Probably the best approach to this aspect of dishonesty is through 
usury. In the Middle Ages any interest charged for the use of money 
was considered usury and a violation of the Seventh Commandment. 
To-day, however, the term ‘‘usury”’ is applied only to interest that ex- 
ceeds the legal rate. Nevertheless, even the legal rate of interest may 
be usurious. Ultimately the problem of what is usurious reduces itself 
to the question of the worth of money. And in this form it runs through 
the whole industrial and financial world. 


Loan Sharks 


The most obvious case of usury is that of the so-called loan sharks. 
They are not satisfied with the legal rate of 2'/2% or 3% a month on such 
loans—if anything too high rather than too low a rate. In various ways 
they evade the law, and charge an interest far in excess of that allowed 
by law. Perhaps you have known of persons who have been victimized 
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by these usurers, or you may have read now and then in the newspapers 
of cases in which 60%, 100%, even 200%, has been charged. If there 
should be any Catholics—which God forbid!—engaged in this nefarious 
business, they should clearly understand that they are breaking the 
Seventh Commandment, ‘“‘Thou shalt not steal.” Their hands are 
stained with blood money, and they are bound to get out of this unjust 
way of making money. 

And yet the money-lenders are not entirely to blame for this wide- 
spread cancer. The victims themselves could, in many instances, have 
formed lending societies offering money at a reasonable rate of interest 
to tide them over crises. Credit unions are a demonstrated success. 
Those of you who do not need to borrow, but who are looking for some 
way of doing a service to your fellow-men, might well give the time and 
energy needed to form such a union. For years the Central Verein has 
been advocating the formation of Catholic credit unions. Some have 
actually been organized and have flourished. But there is still a burning 
need for more credit unions. 

The ramifications of usury, however, extend far beyond this special 
field of loan sharks. If 6% is the maximum charge for the use of money 
that can be justified (inasmuch as many of our States have fixed this as 
the legal rate), then anything more than this is usurious. It is true 
that the practices about to be mentioned do not break the civil law in 
regard to interest, but that may be because the law is always several 
paces behind actual conditions. Catholics should have a keener con- 
science than that represented by what has been stabilized in law. But 
be that as it may, high charges in one way or another for money are 
responsible for many untoward industrial conditions. And these un- 
favorable conditions underlie unemployment with all its attendant ills 
and injustices. 


Instalment Selling 


If you will go to the trouble to figure out the rate of interest on instal- 
ment buying, you will find that it varies from about 10% to as high as 
30% or 40%. This does not mean that the merchants selling on the 
instalment plan receive all this high percentage for lending—in effect, 
the difference between the down payment and the selling price. Some- 
thing must be subtracted for losses incurred in doing business in this 
way. But these merchants probably get considerably more than 6% on 
such loans. 

Even reputable banks have their ways of getting around the law and 
actually charging more than 6%. If you are an unimportant depositor 
and want to borrow a few thousand dollars on good collateral, the bank 
will probably be glad to lend it to you. But interest in advance will 
be subtracted from the loan, and you will be told to keep a certain 
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balance—say, 20% of what was borrowed—in your checking account. 
This really means that, though the note you signed bore the legal rate 
of 6%, you are actually paying about 8%. 

This is not to say that the bank is dishonest, but a more sensitive 
conscience in regard to our property relations as social beings would 
probably bring about a cheapening of financial accommodation. At the 
bottom of usurious and near-usurious practices is greed for profits, a 
desire to get as much as possible out of others. Certainly it is a moderate 
statement that every flourishing bank in the country is making con- 
siderably more than 6% on its capital, certainly more than 6% on its 
originally subscribed capital. 


Manipulation of Stocks and Bonds 


In line with this tendency to conceal the real interest rates charged 
is the practice of discounts. The face value of the bond or debenture 
does not necessarily represent the sum actually lent. In the case of 
foreign bonds sold in this country during the twenties, the bankers in 
some instances had advanced only 70% or 80% of the par value of the 
bonds. Then they sold the bonds to an unsuspecting public for as 
high a price as they could get, and the difference was their profit. Ac- 
tually the borrowing nations were paying a much higher rate of interest 
than that specified in the bond. 

The same thing sometimes occurs in regard to the bonds of corpora- 
tions, and something similar in regard to stock. A corporation may be 
paying only 6% dividends on its stock, and this looks like a legitimate 
profit. But if three-fourths of its stock is water, not representing any 
real investment, then it is paying 24% dividends on the actual invest- 
ment. Twenty-four per cent profit looks much less legitimate than 
does 6%. 

Furthermore, the watered stock is usually issued in the first place to 
certain insiders. There is a temptation for them, if they are in a posi- 
tion to do so, to rig the market so that they can dispose of the stock at 
a good price. By various devices they persuade the public to give more 
than the stock is really worth, thereby violating the principle of a just 
price. And where there is some sort of monopoly, the urge to pay divi- 
dends on watered stock tends to make the management fix the price of 
the goods or services higher than the actual cost to the producer would 
justify. This means a further violation of the principle of a just price. 


Injustice of Modern Economic System 


Undoubtedly, the Seventh Commandment forbids a seller to exact 
more than a just price simply because circumstances give him the power; 
and likewise it forbids a buyer to pay less than a just price because the 
seller may be in difficulties. But the modern industrial system is so 
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complicated that in most cases it is practically impossible to pin the 
responsibility on a particular individual. One of the worst features of 
modern society is that everyone is involved in a system inevitably caus- 
ing much injustice. 

Imagine, for instance, the situation of a Sisterhood conducting an 
orphan asylum. A certain amount of milk is needed for the children, and 
the price asked is paid. Yet, it may happen that in that section the 
dairy farmers who actually produced the milk did not get a fair price for 
their product. What can the Sisters do about it? It would be useless 
for them to pay a higher price, for this would merely increase the profit 
of the distributor; and they cannot deal directly with some producer. 

Emphatically, when society gets into such a muddle that the best- 
intentioned people in the world, such as our Sisters, cannot help codperat- 
ing in conditions that work for injustice to many of those concerned, 
then society needs to be thoroughly overhauled. Surely after nearly 
nineteen hundred years of Christianity at least devout Christians ought 
to be able to live their lives without necessarily participating in injustice. 


A Crusade for Social Justice 


There is needed a crusade for social justice, for recovering the possibil- 
ity of keeping the Seventh Commandment, that will enlist the enthusi- 
asm once displayed for recovering the Holy Sepulchre. If we had a 
white-hot determination, we could organize society in such a way as to 
insure justice. And the Seventh Commandment lays upon all this re- 
sponsibility. In its negative aspects it forbids more than what is 
technically stealing—it includes also those innumerable transactions of 
modern life by which millions of people are failing to get their due. On 
its positive side, the Seventh Commandment requires men of good will 
to revamp society until all get justice. To effect this, radical changes 
may be necessary. They are not radical, however, in the sense of 
being Communistic, but only in the sense of going to the roots of the 
problem. To remove the injustice at present rampant is the best way 
of avoiding Communism. That is the task to which the Popes have 
called all good Catholics. 


Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Social Injustice 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Seventh Commandment forbids “‘social injustice.” 
(1) Example of ‘‘social injustice’ is payment of insufficient 
wages. 
(2) Everyone who buys goods made by underpaid employees 
coéperates in this injustice. 
II. Hence obligation to reorganize society so that just wages can be 
paid. But propounding detailed economic system is beyond 
field of Church. 
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III. Seventh Commandment implies that all should earnestly strive to 
create a soctety in which all will have opportunity to work for 
living wages. 


The Seventh Commandment forbids not only stealing in a strict 
sense and all forms of dishonesty, but also all kinds of injustice. And by 
the term “‘social justice’ is meant that social conditions are such that 
each obtains his due. Contrariwise, “‘social injustice’’ means that there 
are social conditions preventing individuals or classes from getting their 
rights. If the individual cannot, no matter how hard he tries, be just to 
others because these social conditions stand in the way, then social 
justice demands that society be reorganized so that the individual can be 
just. Yet, it is a sad fact that after nearly nineteen hundred years of 
Christianity the individual, no matter how good his will, is powerless to 
maintain justice in many of his relations. He is forced into coéperation 
with many acts that are in themselves unjust. His codperation may be 
against his will, but it is nevertheless codperation. 

A good example of social injustice is the payment of insufficient 
wages. Thanks to the social Encyclicals of the recent Popes, beginning 
with Leo XIII, we have the well-established principle that a laborer has 
a right to a living wage, that is, to enough to buy for himself and family 
the necessaries of life and in addition to save a little towards caring for 
the contingencies of old age, sickness and accident. In spite of the leader- 
ship of the Popes, however, there is no country in the world where the 
implications of this principle are thoroughly carried out. In this, the 
richest nation of the globe, at least a third of the families are receiving 
less than this minimum requirement of justice. 


Responsibility of Public for Inadequate Wages 


Everyone participates in bringing about this situation. For example, 
when clothing is bought, the chances are that at least some of the people 
engaged in producing these articles were underpaid. It may have been 
the employees in the textile mills of New England or of the South; it 
may have been garment workers in some big city. In many instances 
the employers are forced by competition of other producers, either here 
or abroad, to pay only the prevailing rate of wages. They could not 
pay more and stay in business. It is a social condition, and the in- 
dividual employer and the individual purchaser are inextricably en- 
tangled in it. 

Or consider the chain of people involved in such a simple thing as a 
loaf of bread. There are the clerks in the grocery store who may be un- 
derpaid, the employees of the bakery and of the mill that ground the 
flour, the transportation agencies that carried the wheat to the mill 
or the flour to the baker, the farmers who produced the wheat, the 
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workers in factories making agricultural machinery, lumberjacks who 
cut the timber from which was made the paper wrapping. Modern con- 
ditions are so complex that the simplest purchases bring the buyers 
into relations with thousands of other human beings. And reflecting 
that a third of the families in this country are getting less than enough 
for decent living, it is reasonably certain that many of those connected 
in one way or another in producing or marketing what a conscientious 
individual buys have been underpaid. Even if one buy the few articles 
sold with union labels, this merely insures that a single step in the com- 
plicated process from production to consumption will have been per- 
formed under union conditions. All the other steps may involve in- 
justice. 

The priest at the altar, the hospital sister at some sick-bed, the new- 
born infant in his crib, are all caught in this web of social injustice by 
which workers receive less than their due. There is no way by which 
anyone can escape these entanglements in injustice so long as our social 
and economic organization remains what it is. The conclusion would 
seem to be obvious, then, that if material codperation in injustice, in what 
is forbidden by the Seventh Commandment, is to be avoided, society 
must be reorganized. 


Encyclicals Supply the Principles for Social Reform 


In his Encyclical on Communism, Pope Pius XI said: ‘‘In the sphere 
of social-economics, although the Church has never proposed a definite 
technical system, since this is not her field, she has nevertheless clearly 
outlined the guiding principles which, while susceptible of varied con- 
crete applications according to the diversified conditions of times and 
places and peoples, indicate the safe way of securing the happy progress 
of society.’”” What are these principles? First and most important 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, that by the very fact of being a 
man he is entitled to live asa man. Consequently, he has a right to the 
opportunity to gain by his labor access to those things necessary for 
decent living. When society does not give him, indeed prevents his 
having, this opportunity, then society is unjust and should be reorgan- 
ized. 

If the Popes have not told us in any detail just how this reorganiza- 
tion is to be accomplished, because it is not the Church’s field, certainly 
it is not for me to undertake the task. Probably the Popes were silent 
as to specific measures, because the objectives of social justice may be 
reached by more than one course, and it is not for the Church to decide 
that one course must be followed rather than another. But it is within 
the scope of a preacher to insist that, if one is to keep the Seventh 
Commandment, one must do what one can, according to one’s oppor- 
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tunities and lights, to reform society in such a way that the demands of 
social justice can be carried out. 

No doubt this reorganization of society to conform with social justice 
is a difficult task, else it would have been done long ago. But men who 
could tunnel under the Alps and the Hudson, who could fly across the 
Pacific, and build the Panama Canal, certainly ought to be able to ac- 
complish this piece of social engineering. Perhaps the real reason it has 
not been accomplished before this is simply because men have not set 
their minds to the task. The people who are fairly well off do not bother 
about the third that is insufficiently housed, clothed and fed. They 
read some figures now and then as to the number of people who can’t 
get employment, or who are underpaid; but so long as it is not brought 
home directly to them, they soon forget. Or if they do care, they stop 
short at relieving immediate want. There are a hundred persons who 
will give a few dollars in remedial charity for everyone who will work 
to remove the causes making charity necessary. 

There have been civilizations in the past in which some had to go 
without because not enough was produced. But in the present civiliza- 
tion plenty is, or can be, produced for each to have enough. The trouble 
is that we have not learned the method of justly distributing the plenty 
that we produce or can produce. And the secret has not been learned 
because we have not taken the Seventh Commandment seriously enough, 
or at least we have not realized the breadth of its application. 


Even Pious People Cooperate in Social Injustice 


The more complicated civilization becomes, the more difficult it is to 
apply the Seventh Commandment. In this question of wages, ‘‘distance 
disinfects dividends.” Pious people will accept dividends, part of which 
should have gone for living wages, because they are far away from the 
actual conditions of employment prevailing in the industry from which 
come their dividends. It is not the safe-breaker, it is not the stick-up 
man, it is not the thousand and one different ways of stealing in a strict 
sense that are really important to-day in regard to the Seventh Com- 
mandment. Rather it is the way in which perfectly well-intentioned 
folk are forced into codperating with what is material injustice to millions 
of other human beings. Even the Sisters, who have so unselfishly given 
their lives to the service of others, cannot escape this network of injustice. 


Positive Obligation of Seventh Commandment 


When this is true, it is time for all right-minded men to work towards a 
juster social and economic organization. The fact that so long as cir- 
cumstances remain as they are this material codperation cannot be 
avoided, may be an excuse for the present, but it does not excuse from 
the obligation of changing those circumstances. From a positive stand- 
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point, the Seventh Commandment commands a movement to bring 
about social justice. 

All this shows that the Seventh Commandment is one of the most far- 
reaching in the Decalogue. And like all the other Commandments, it 
is a human document in the sense that it is for the temporal welfare, 
as well as for the eternal good, of human beings. If the Seventh Com- 
mandment were carried out completely in all its ramifications, the world 
would be a veritable Utopia. At least, it is not too much to expect that 
Christian people should be so aroused that they will reorganize society 
to such an extent that those who want to be just can be so, that every 
human being will have the chance to develop his personality, that all will 
have the opportunity of earning their bread in the sweat of their brows. 


~~ 
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Book Reviews 


Ascetical Literature.—Under this 
comprehensive (and therefore somewhat 
questionable) title nine works comprising 
eleven volumes are to be considered. 
The questionable factor arises from the 
fact that four of the works are, at least 
partly, historical as well as devotional. 

Thus, ‘“The Dominican Nuns in Their 
Cloister’! gives us, as the Very Rev. J. 
Leonard Callahan remarks in his Pref- 
ace, “a noble and inspiring story” of 
the first foundation of St. Dominic at 
Prouille and of two others at Rome and 
Madrid; after his death, of monasteries 
in France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Spain, Portugal, and the New World. 
This is inspiring history. On the other 
hand, an Appendix gives us a list of 
eight nuns ‘“‘which the Church has placed 
on the altar.” Here is asceticism 
crowned with the highest tribute of the 
Church. Meanwhile, the long story of 
splendid effort initiated and accompanied 
with pious self-sacrifice is punctuated 
with much interesting detail (made in- 
teresting by anecdotal matter of a fresh 
and vivid character). 

Similarly, ‘“‘The Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost in the Dominican Saints’’? illus- 
trates the Seven Gifts in a historical as 
well as in an ascetical fashion in as many 
chapters. These seven chapters are 
preceded by two which deal respectively 
with ‘‘The Rdéle of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost” and “The Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost in the Supernatural Life’; and 
are followed by two chapters on ‘“‘The 





1 The Dominican Nuns in Their Clois- 
ter. Preface by the Very Rev. J. Leon- 
ard Callahan, O.P. Translated from the 
French by the Dominican Nuns of Cor- 
pus Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, 
Cal. (The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 
xii + 287 pp.). 

2 The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the 
Dominican Saints. By Antoine Gardeil, 
O.P. Translated by Anselm Townsend, 
O.P. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
148 pp.). 


Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the Most 
Pure Heart of the Virgin Mary” and 
“The Gifts in Heaven.” The transla- 
tion is very readable. 

So, too, in ‘“The Madonna’’? we have a 
sort of Life of Our Lady as viewed and 
rehearsed in the poetry and the prose of 
the Little Flower. The outstanding de- 
tails of such a Life as detailed by a Saint 
in her meditations cannot fail to be a 
series of lessons in asceticism. Indeed, 
the Foreword acknowledges an endeavor 
“to set out in this book the characteris- 
tics of the devotion of S. Thérése to- 
wards the Blessed Virgin. This devo- 
tion has all those marks of sincerity, 
simplicity and that strong sense of reality 
which have characterized all her spiritual 
teaching.’’ The author has in particular 
stressed the two great virtues of hu- 
mility and fortitude, and gives his as- 
cetical reasons for doing so. Needless to 
add here that he has succeeded in com- 
bining the biographical with the ascetical 
element in an attractive fashion. 

Naturally, the June volume of the new 
edition of ‘““The Lives of the Saints by 
Alban Butler’’* could not fail, in its his- 
torical purview, to associate sanctity 
with history. Of the 250 separate en- 
tries, 145 (4.e., 58 per cent) concern lives 
omitted by Alban Butler. As usual, 
both the general editor, Father Thurs- 
ton, and the special editor of the present 
volume, Miss Leeson, have accomplished 
their separate tasks with wide learning 
and literary distinction. 

And finally (in respect of combined his- 
tory and asceticism) we come to “The 


3 The Madonna According to the Teach- 
ing of S. Thérésede Lisieux. By Benedict 
Williamson (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., 178 pp.). 

4 The Lives of the Saints by Alban 
Butler. Edited by Herbert Thurston, S.J., 
and Norah Leeson. Vol. VI, June 
(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City 
422 pp.). 
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Holy Eucharist in Middle English Homi- 
letic and Devotional Verse’’'—a learned 
treatise which will serve as a dividing 
line between the two unequal halves of 
the present review-notice. For (as its 
long Preface illustrates) it details the 
literary history of the treatments dealing 
with its theme, but the main interest is 
of course with the English devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist in one portion of the 
Ages of Faith as exhibited in two 
divisions of Eucharistic Verse, namely, 
the Homiletic and the Devotional—the 
former exphasizing ‘‘the intellectual ele- 
ment, or the dogma; the devotional, the 
affective element—involving will, heart, 
and emotions—or the worship of the 
Holy Eucharist.’”” The author is to be 
thanked with cordial sincerity for her 
long and highly successful labor of love. 

And now we come to four works of 
pure asceticism. But asceticism, to be 
secure, must rest on dogma. We find 
this concurrent treatment in Father 
Tanquerey’s “Doctrine and Devo- 
tion’’*—the title given by the Rev. Dr. 
Arand in his translation. The excellent 
“‘Translator’s Note” furnishes us with 
a deserved tribute to the immense labors 
of Dr. Tanquerey in dogma and in as- 
ceticism, and tells us the reason for the 
concluding labors of Tanquerey’s life as 
exhibited in the series of articles and es- 
says which the translator has brought 
together in translation in the present 
work. The design was to prove that de- 
votion and love, if to be of true value in 
Catholic Action, must both be “enlight- 
ened,” that is, must recognize that “‘our 
principal dogmas are not merely truths 
to be believed, but also well-springs of 
true and solid piety.” But he also notes 
that the character of the present work 


5 The Holy Eucharist in Middle English 
Homiletic and Devotional Verse. A Dis- 
sertation. ... By Sister Loretta Mc- 

, A.M., of the Sisters of Notre 
Dame of Namur (The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Washington, D. C., 
303 pp.)._ : 

6 Doctrine and Devotion. By the Very 
Rev. Ad. Tanquerey, $.S.,D.D. Trans- 
lated and adapted by Rev. Louis A. 
Arand, S.S., D.D. (Desclée, Tournai, 
418 pp.). 





“fs even more devotional than theologi- 
cal.” 

In ‘Conferences for Married Men,’ 
Father Meyer contemplates principally 
the happily growing custom of closed 
retreats for laymen, but has so treated 
his twelve interestingly labelled Con- 
ferences as to make them suitable for 
reading in the privacy of one’s own home 
so as to meet the difficulties of those who 
cannot attend a closed retreat. 

Father Martindale writes a Foreword 
to the three volumes of “‘Meditations on 
the Gospels’’® composed by Bishop Otto- 
kar Proh4szka and translated into Eng- 
lish with admirable skill. The Fore- 
word notes that “the writings of the late 
revered Bishop...are published in 
twenty-five volumes. Yet, writing was 
only a very small part of his life... . 
Living a life which has been compared 
with that of St. Francis mated with that 
of St. Bernard, he has also been set in- 
tellectually above Newman, seeing that 
his range of interests was wider and his 
output more varied in theme. His 
style is said to be no less original than 
beautiful; his method no less simple than 
profound.” To this the publishers have 
added the note of popular appreciation: 
“Seven years ago we published the first 
volume of the great Hungarian bishop’s 
meditations. It sold out and for some 
years remained out of print.”” The pub- 
lishers met the growing demand, how- 
ever, by adding two more volumes to the 
first. 

Although “The Daily Life of a Re- 
ligious’? is a small volume, its very 
brevity may well commend its use alike 
by novices and by the professed nuns 
in religious institutes as a Vade Mecum 


7 Conferences for Married Men. By 
Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M. (B. Her- 
der Book Co., 205 pp.). 

8 Meditations on the Gospels. By the 
Right Rev. Ottokar Prohaszka. Trans- 
lated by Margaret de Pal. Three vol- 
umes. Foreword by C. C. Martindale, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 

* The Daily Life of a Religious. By 
Mother Frances Raphael, O.S.D. (A. T. 
Drane). Preface by V. Rev. John 
Procter, O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., 4th 
ed., 125 pp.). 
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which is able to summarize, in ten brief 
chapters, the main objectives (and meth- 
ods of attaining them) of a life in Re- 
ligion. Father Procter, O.P., writes a 
Preface (of three pages) which most 
heartily endorses the work as splendidly 
helpful not alone to Religious but to 
pious souls in the World, who ‘“‘will be 
interested and edified by learning some- 
thing of the inner life of the cloister to 
which perhaps they are not called.” 

H. T. Henry, Lirt.D. 


Social Reconstruction and Com- 
mon Sense.—In the midst of the clamor- 
ing demands for social reforms becoming 
more vociferous every day and in some 
cases taking on a radical tinge, it is not 
so easy to preserve a sense of balance. 
Yet, that is very essential if the move- 
ment is not to get out of control. We 
have before us three sane presentations 
of the case of social reform which deserve 
thoughtful consideration. The three 
publications differ in general outlook but 
have in common a sane conservatism. 

Unless a catastrophe intervenes, Capi- 
talism will be with us for some time to 
come. Social reconstruction on a large 
scale must be reserved to the distant fu- 
ture. Practical reform at present can 
mean nothing more than such modifica- 
tions of the existing system as will do 
away with its grosser abuses and more in- 
tolerable evils. That is the position of 
Dr. Trencheny, who urges much-needed 
reforms within the system.! Thus, he 
writes: ‘‘Now is the time for deliberate 
and plain governmental actions to create, 
upon the foundation of long traditions 
and experience, a modulated form of capi- 
talism, which because of its strong and 
vital logic promises to gain the support 
and sympathy of a large majority of the 
people. Therefore, modulated capi- 
talism holds out the most reasonable hope 
that with it America will be saved from 
the truly destructive and abhorrent con- 
sequences which are inevitably brought 





1 For Peace and Good. A Handbook of 
Contemporary Politics. By Joseph Ti- 
berius Trencheny, P.Sc.D. (Economists, 
Inc., New York City). 


about in all civilized nations by the uto- 
pian virus of Marxian Socialism and its 
ally, Communism.” The author ad- 
vances strong arguments in support of 
his view, and suggests measures of re- 
form which will improve the economic 
condition of the masses, restore pros- 
perity, and make for stability and se- 
curity. The present situation is unten- 
able and must be remedied by appro- 
priate legislation. In his phrasing he is 
very felicitous. Well does he say: 
“Child labor bears no noble fruits!’ 
The author’s voice is one pleading for 
understanding, conciliation, and sanity. 
Our turbulent times will do well to listen 
toit. 

The Catholic Central Verein is known 
for its sound social philosophy and its 
determined stand in matters of social re- 
form. Its annual meetings discuss social 
questions with a rare thoroughness and 
with a view to their practical solution. 
The resolutions adopted reflect the best 
social thought and manifest a genuine 
knowledge of the needs of the hour.? 
They contain more worthwile social lore 
than many extensive volumes. It is a 
real loss that they are not made acces- 
sible to wider circles. For some the so- 
cial question is identical with the labor 
problem. The Central Verein has never 
subscribed to this narrow view; it real- 
izes that society is a very complex or- 
ganism, the wellbeing of which can be 
assured only if all parts are properly pro- 
vided for. From the outset it has been 
devoted to the interests of agriculture as 
well as those of industry. Its philoso- 
phy is not merely a labor policy but a 
true philosophy of society. 

The nucleus of the new society will 
have to be the guild.* But the present 
society does not contain even a germ of 
this new organization. Its atomistic 
and mechanical structure offers no soil 
for anything resembling a living growth. 
Hence, the new social organism will have 


2 Catholic Central Verein of America. 
Official Report (Wanderer Printing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.). 

8 The Local Industrial Guild. A Be- 
ginning Anew. By Edward A. Koch 
(The Guildsman, Germantown, IIl.). 
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to evolve from very humble and small be- 
ginnings if it is to come into being at all. 
Where shall it begin? The author, who 
can see no good in mere talk, however 
fine, gives a practical answer. The 
answer is: the local industrial guild. Of 
course, this calls for resoluteness, con- 
siderable optimism, social-mindedness, 
and sacrifice. Of this the author is 
aware, but it is his conviction that these 
sentiments can be aroused and har- 
nessed to the noble task of rebuilding the 
world nearer to the heart’s desire. ‘‘Pio- 
neer work,’ he says, ‘‘needs to be done 
to-day, so that to-morrow may be a day 
of benediction and not of evil. Willing 
hands, warmly beating hearts, scrupu- 
lously upright souls, undefiled spirits, and 
minds of vision are still among us.”” We 
trust that the author is right, for other- 
wise we must despair of social salvation 
and inevitable doom will descend upon 
mankind. For one thing, the readable 
little brochure will help to create the 
sentiments necessary for social regenera- 
tion. We earnestly hope that it will find 
many thoughtful readers. 


CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


The Priest’s Way to God.'—It may 
be remarked, to begin with, that any book 
or treatise which sheds light upon the 
priesthood and inspires with zeal and 
fervor candidates for it, while refreshing 
and deepening the spiritual life of those 
who have received it, ought to be wel- 
come to all ranks of the clergy. It will 
hardly be contested that whatever really 
contributes to the aim and purpose of a 
good life may be supposed to be desir- 
able. When we wish the end, we also 
should wish the means that lead to it. 

In the second place, it may seem trite 
to stress the need of special preparation 
for every professional career, and to in- 
sist that the higher the career, the 
greater the preparation required. But 
from this admitted truth it follows nat- 
urally that aspirants to the holy priest- 





1 The Priest’s Way to God. By Thomas 
Plassmann, O.F.M. (St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J.). 





hood should be schooled not only in their 
pertinent studies, but also, and even 
more so, in the lofty moral and spiritual 
virtues which the sacred ministry sup- 
poses. And besides being necessary by 
reason of the state itself, such prepara- 
tion is expected and wanted by all those 
who with a real divine call seek it. 

When a young boy, bred and reared in 
a good Catholic home, feels the invita- 
tion of a holy vocation and sets his mind 
and heart on the service of the sanctuary 
as his goal, he desires with becoming 
ardor that education and discipline in 
the things of God which will enable him 
best and most perfectly to fulfill his high 
aspirations. If, therefore, for any rea- 
son he does not receive such training, the 
result is bound to be damaging to his 
personal spiritual development and to 
the success of the work he is expected to 
do. He will be like a plant stunted in 
its growth, like a tree without sufficient 
soil and water, like a crop deprived of 
warmth and refreshing rains at the criti- 
cal season. Nor should this spiritual 
preparation of candidates to the priest- 
hood be postponed. It should rather be 
a part of the seminary course from the 
beginning, and should go hand in hand 
with one’s ecclesiastical studies; so that, 
as the candidate advances in other learn- 
ing, he may also progress in a knowledge 
and relish of the spiritual life. 

But what spiritual book should a semi- 
narian read and study? Which one 
will best fit him for his sublime goal? 
Experience taught Fr. Plassmann ‘‘that 
among all our spiritual, ascetical, and 
mystical writings there was none to equal 
in loftiness of standards, orderliness of 
presentation and practicality of direction 
the venerable text of the rite of Ordina- 
tion, as set forth in our Pontifical.” 
And as the ‘‘Pontifical voiced the mind 
of the Church, he felt that the holy 
priesthood could best be reéstablished 
in Christ (Eph., i. 10) by faithfully re- 
hearsing and explaining to our future 
ministers of the altar the time-tested 
teachings of this sacred volume.’’ Com- 
ing down the centuries, this ancient but 
ever fresh and stimulating text, made up 
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of the inspired words of Holy Scripture 
and of venerable pontiffs and bishops, 
“portrays with apostolic freedom and 
with Roman precision a complete pic- 
ture of the holy priesthood of the 
Church.” 

For the candidate to the priesthood 
there are of course a number of severe 
requirements, but in general they may 
be summed up in just two (1) a liking 
for the life and its duties, and (2) a fit- 
ness. If one has no liking or relish for 
the kind of life and work which this high 
state makes necessary, one should never 
embrace it; for its obligations will later 
be found to be heavy enough even if one 
has a taste for them. And as to the 
fitness, it is threefold: physical, mental, 
moral. He who would become a priest 
must have sufficient health to stand the 
time of preparation and to do the work 
that will later fall to him; he should 
possess the more than common ability 
and capacity that are necessary for his 
special studies, and he must cultivate a 
high standard of morality which should 
at once lead to personal sanctity and be 
an evident guide to others. And of all 
these requisites, that of sanctity must be 
stressed most, because it is the one that 
will give life and direction and elevation 
to the others. As the author here says: 
“There must be sanctity, or all is lies 
and hypocrisy.” But sanctity is a con- 
stant and a progressive process; it must 
go forward, or it is in danger; and its 
course is orderly. ‘‘We discover,’’ says 
Fr. Plassmann, “that in the work of 
sanctification, in the bringing of the soul 
nearer to its Maker, the Holy Spirit 
follows certain parallel lines of operation. 
Such parallels are discernible in the rite 
of Ordination, in the science of the spir- 
itual life, and in the life of the Highpriest, 
the Teacher and the Exemplar of holiness. 
Advancing her candidates for the priest- 
hood from order to order, from the menial 
functions in the sacristy to the highest 
place before the altar, Mother Church 
leads them on in the words of the Ponti- 
fical, ‘from virtue to virtue’ until, as 
St. Paul says, ‘Christ be formed’ in them 
(Gal., iv. 19).” 


It is surprising how a study of the rite 
of ordination reveals the similarities be- 
tween its prayers, admonitions and cere- 
monies, and the lessons and axioms of the 
spiritual masters; and also how the dif- 
ferent steps that lead up from tonsure to 
priesthood find their striking parallels 
in the childhood, youth, and public life 
of Our Lord. These resemblances Fr. 
Plassmann has pointed out and stressed 
for the benefit of his readers. What 
more fitting manual, then, could be 
placed in the hands of candidates for the 
priesthood and the religious life than this 
one? 

In preparing his work the author has 
taken the venerable and holy document 
before him, and has drawn from its 
ample store of spiritual treasures the 
most pertinent and suggestive words and 
phrases that constitute the framework of 
the priesthood and the spiritual life. 
He has given us a wealth of developed 
religious thought, running through more 
than one hundred meditations, that 
makes his book a special contribution to 
the literature of the spiritual life. Itisa 
vademecum for all candidates to the 
priesthood, and a treatise to which the 
ordained of all ages and ranks can and 
should have frequent recourse. For 
from these pages clerical aspirants will 
be filled with aspiration and holy en- 
thusiasm for the consecrated life, dignity, 
and functions to which they aspire; 
while those wearied with the labors and 
trials of the ministry will find in them 
rest and refreshment. The older clergy 
will here be reminded of that heavenly 
fervor and zeal with which God blessed 
and inspired them in the beginning, 
when, emerging from childhood’s days 
of innocence and play, they first heard a 
call from heaven and felt the touch of a 
hand from above, drawing them away 
from the follies of earth and the vanities 
of things below to abiding treasures and 
mansions unseen. Herein we are unob- 
trusively admonished often to retire 
from our scenes of stress and trouble, to 
leave the noisy crowd and busy world 
and betake ourselves with our Master to 
the mountains of prayer and the wilder- 
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ness of spiritual repose, to gather up and 
possess again our souls in peace and rec- 
ollection, so as to be able to take ac- 
count of our lives and renew our spirits 
before the Lord whom alone we were 
called to serve. 

This book is therefore a builder for 
spiritual youth, a steadier for spiritual 
maturity, and a fortifier for the aged 
soldier of Christ whose steps are becom- 
ing enfeebled and whose tired eyes are 
turning with eagerness towards the sun- 
set and the golden gate. The style also 
is everywhere pleasing. It moves along 
with grace and dignity, with ease and 
lucidity, ever inviting us to read on and 
on. If all our spiritual books could com- 
bine matter and form as this one does, 
how many more readers they would have, 
and how much more good they would do! 
We wish only that the volume had been 
sewn and bound more securely. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P., Litt.D. 


St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles.— 
The problem of St. Peter’s ministry— 
especially his stay and activity in Rome 
—is a topic of perennial interest and a 
matter of frequent controversy. Any 
new book on the question is, therefore, 
welcome. P. Urban Holzmeister, S.J., 
professor of New Testament Exegesis 
in the Pontifical Biblical Institute, has 
reéxamined all the available materials, 
and presents a new discussion of the life 
of the Prince of the Apostles in his latest 
work, “‘Commentarius in Epistulas SS. 
Petri et Jude. I. Epistula Prima S. 
Petri” (Lethielleux, Paris). This work 
is Volume XIII, Section III of the famed 
“Cursus Scripture Sacre,” issued by 
the Jesuit scholars of the Biblical In- 
stitute. The second part of Father 
Holzmeister’s work, which will comprise 
a study of II Peter and the Epistle of 
Jude, is to appear shortly. 

The volume under review is composed 
of two parts. The first is a 77-page life 
of St. Peter, which has also been pub- 
lished separately by Lethielleux. Then 
follows a scholarly and exhaustive In- 
troduction of 82 pages to St. Peter’s 
First Epistle. The last 234 pages are 








an excellent commentary and explana- 
tion of the Epistle. The whole work 
follows the traditional lines of the ‘‘Cur- 
sus,” and Fr. Holzmeister’s work comes 
well up to the standard set by other con- 
tributors to the series. All that Catholic 
scholarship from the Fathers down to the 
present generation of Scripture scholars 
has contributed towards understanding 
the Epistle, is presented in this work. 
Nor does the author fail to deal with the 
problems raised by unsympathetic and 
unbelieving critics and their attempts to 
discredit the authority and teaching of 
the Epistle. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 
treatment of the life of St. Peter is the 
calm objectivity and careful scholarship 
of the author in his appraisal and use of 
the materials available about the life and 
activity of St. Peter. Six chapters 
treat successively: Peter’s early life, 
his call and life with Christ, his primacy 
in the East, his primacy in Rome, the 
chronology of his activity in Rome, and 
finally the facts known about Peter’s 
person and other general facts related to 
his ministry. In all his discussion the 
author proceeds with scholarly caution 
through the maze of legend and doubtful 
matter that enshrouds the small body of 
historical fact known to us about St. 
Peter’s life and ministry. 

The Introduction to the Epistle is 
noteworthy for its thoroughness. All 
and any problems that have arisen and, 
it would seem, any question that might 
possibly be raised, are discussed. The 
style, purpose, occasion, and contents 
of the Epistle are exhaustively studied. 
The letter is carefully compared with the 
other N. T. writings, and the entire trea- 
tise concludes with a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the history of the interpretation 
of the Epistle. All in all, the entire 
work is indispensable to any student of 
the life, writings, and ministry of the 
Prince of the Apostles. The copious 
bibliographical notes are especially val- 
uable, though some omissions (such as 
the late Msgr. Barnes’ ‘“‘The Martyr- 
dom of St. Peter and St. Paul’’) will be 
noted. The index to the present volume 
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is to appear in the second part of the 


work. 
Atoysius DirKSEN, C.PP.S., $.T.D. 


Recent Canonical Works.—“‘Canoni- 
cal Procedure in Matrimonial Cases’’! 
dealswith all phasesof full canonical trials 
in marriage cases where the sentence of 
nullity of a marriage is sought. It does 
not, except casually, deal with the dec- 
laration of nullity of marriages which 
are given by administrative action of the 
local Ordinary in virtue of Canon 1990. 
The large volume of 725 pages is divided 
into two parts: the first (pages 1-387) 
is a commentary on the Instruction of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments of August 15, 1936, which gave a 
complete outline of the formalities of 
the process. The second part (pages 
391-684) deals with the application of 
procedural law in the various diriment 
impediments of marriage and the nullity 
resulting from them. A complete Index 
of Subjects (pages 685-714) and a com- 
parative List of Articles of the Instruc- 
tion and the Canons of the Code (pages 
721-725) finish the work. 

There is in this book an amazing 
amount of useful information on proce- 
dure in matrimonial trials and the nature 
of the diriment impediments. The 
author has taken great pains to illustrate 
his explanations with the teaching of very 
many eminent authorities on Canon Law, 
and with numerous and judicially chosen 
cases of the Sacred Roman Rota. It is 
the most complete recent commentary 
on the whole subject of canonical trials 
in marriage cases, and will be of great 
help to all men who by appointment of 
their Ordinary have to take part in these 
canonical trials. Besides, the new book 
will be a welcome aid to professors in 
Canon Law and to others who are making 
a special study in this particular branch 
of Canon Law. 

As we said before, the first part of the 
book is a commentary on the Instruction 
of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 





1By Very Rev. William J. Doheny, 
C.S.C., J.U.D. (Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis.). 





ments concerning the procedure in ca- 
nonical trials in which the validity or in- 
validity of a marriage is to be decided. 
Now, it is evident from a comparison of 
the procedural law of the Code and the 
Instruction that in several instances the 
Instruction differs from the Code. The 
Instruction itself states that it does not 
intend to change any rulings of the Code 
on procedure, and the author of the pres- 
ent volume correctly states (on page 5) 
that ‘‘whenever any seeming discrepancy 
may appear between the Code and the 
Instruction, the clear law of the Code is 
indubitably to prevail.”” It must be 
noted, however, that additional precepts 
have been added here and there by the 
Instruction, and so long as these are not 
contrary to the Code they have to be ob- 
served by the diocesan tribunals. There 
are some needless repetitions here and 
there in the work (e.g., on page 175 about 
the contempt in answering the first sum- 
mons, and on page 212 about the “‘tem- 
pus non suspectum’’). Besides, in many 
instances the translation of the articles 
of the Instruction would have sufficed 
without further comment. 

In the second part of the book the 
author discusses the individual diriment 
impediments and nullity of marriage 
caused by them. The canonical trials 
arising out of these impediments are 
illustrated with a wealth of digests from 
decisions of the Sacred Roman Rota by 
which the student of Canon Law is con- 
siderably aided both in understanding 
points of procedure and in evaluating 
the probative force of the various kinds of 
proofs admitted in Canon Law. For 
the rest, it must be remembered that 
such decisions are law for the parties 
concerned only, and do not bind other 
ecclesiastical courts to follow the deci- 


- sions in similar cases. 


The Canon Law School of the Catholic 
University of America has produced 
ten dissertations by its graduates in the 
summer of 1937, which are of interest 
to all students of Canon Law. Five of 
them deal with various topics of the first 
three books of the Code, and five with 
different points of the procedural and 
criminal law (Books IV and V). 
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In the first series there are the follow- 
ing: (1) Custom; (2) Clerical Obliga- 
tions; (3) Administration of Temporal 
Goods in Religious Institutes; (4) Simple 
Convalidation of Marriage; (5) Canoni- 
cal Provisions for Catechetical Instruc- 
tion. In the second series there are: 
(1) Introductory Libellus in Church 
Court Procedure; (2) Oaths in Ecclesias- 
tical Courts; (3) Witnesses in Criminal 
Trials of Clerics; (4) Administrative 
Removal of Pastors; (5) Suspension of 
Clerics. 

The dissertation on ‘‘Custom,” by 
Rev. Merlin J. Guilfoyle, discusses the 
interesting development of customary 
law in the Church from the days of the 
Apostles to the present time. The Ro- 
man Law on custom is explained and 
rightly so, because there is an interrela- 
tion on many points between the early 
Canon Law and the Roman Law, not- 
ably the Code of Emperor Justinian. 
The Canons of the Code dealing with 
laws established by custom (Canons 5 
and 25-30) are explained at length, and 
much useful material (from the can- 
onists old and recent who have written 
on custom) has been studied and digested. 

The dissertation on ‘‘Clerical Obliga- 
tions,’”’ by Rev. Joseph B. Brunini, deals 
with the Canons of the Code forbidding 
the clergy to practise medicine and sur- 
gery, to hold public civil offices, to ad- 
minister the property belonging to lay 
persons, to hold the offices of prosecutor 
and advocate in civil courts, to take part 
in criminal trials in the courts of the 
State, to hold legislative offices in the 
State, and various secular business oc- 
cupations (Canons 137-142). Many 
points of practical importance to the 
secular clergy and members of religious 
organizations are discussed in this book, 
and valuable references to official acts 
of the Church and to private authorities 
are given throughout the dissertation so 
as to make easy further study of the ques- 
tions involved in those Canons of the 
Code that forbid certain activities of a 
secular nature to clerics and religious. 

The dissertation on the “Administra- 
tion of Temporal Goods in Religious In- 
stitutes,’”’ by Rev. James E. McManus, 


deals with the administration of property 
of religious (Canon 532), investments 
(Canon 533), alienation of goods (Canon 
534), account of administration (Canon 
535), donations from the goods of re- 
ligious (Canon 537). The commentary 
on these Canons is prefaced by discus- 
sions on the general principles of the 
right to acquire property and on the 
right of the legal bodies in the Church to 
own temporal goods. The religious or- 
ganizations, especially the Superiors and 
their assistants, will be helped consider- 
ably by this book in the various prob- 
lems incident to the handling of temporal 
goods. 

The dissertation on the ‘Simple Con- 
validation of Marriage,’’ by Rev. James 
H. Brennan, speaks of the renewal of 
consent (Canon 1134), convalidation 
following a diriment impediment (Canon 
1133), renewal of consent after a public 
impediment (Canon 1135, §1) and an oc- 
cult impediment (Canon 1135, §§ 2-3), 
convalidation following defective con- 
sent (Canon 1136), convalidation follow- 
ing defective form (Canon 1137), convali- 
dation in extraordinary circumstances— 
danger of death (Canons 1043-1044), in 
casu perplexo (Canon 1045)—and con- 
validation in American civil law. This 
monograph on one phase of the marriage 
laws of the Code is of value to priests 
engaged in parish work, who frequently 
have occasion to rectify marriages con- 
tracted invalidly. The validation by 
renewal of consent is the ordinary way of 
setting right a marriage. The sanatio in 
radice is to be used in cases only where 
the ordinary way is not open. 

The dissertation on ‘‘Canonical Pro- 
visions for Catechetical Instruction,” by 
Rev. Raymond J. Jansen, is an histori- 
cal synopsis of and commentary on the 
laws of the Church on catechetical in- 
struction from the earliest times to the 
Code of Canon Law. The precepts of 
the Code are dealt with at greater length, 
first, those concerning the obligation of 
the bishop, next, that of the pastors, the 
parents, employers, and sponsors at 
Baptism. There are supplements con- 
cerning the indulgences for the teaching 
of Christian doctrine, and on religious 
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instruction to public school pupils under 
the American law. 

Of the five dissertations that deal with 
points of the procedural law and the 
criminal law, the first is entitled ‘‘The 
Introductory Libellus in Church Court 
Procedure,” by Rev. John J. Kealy. It 
is a commentary on Canons 1706-1710, 
which contain the rules concerning the 
complaint or petition to be presented to 
that ecclesiastical court which the plain- 
tiff or petitioner requests to pronounce on 
the matter in controversy. An historical 
survey of Roman procedural law and of 
ancient Canon Law procedure preface 
the commentary on the presentation of 
the bill of complaint or petition. This 
study on the initial step in carrying a 
case to the ecclesiastical court is helpful 
to pastors and other priests engaged in 
parish work, who have frequent occasion 
toassist people in presenting their petition 
to the diocesan court in marriage cases. 

“Oaths in Ecclesiastical Courts,” by 
Rev. Eugene J. Moriarty, is a commen- 
tary on Canons 1767-1769 (oath of wit- 
nesses) and a few other Canons that deal 
with oaths in canonical trials. An ex- 
cellent historical sketch of the practice 
of demanding oaths in judicial procedure 
in the Roman Law, in the Germanic Law 
and in the old Corpus Juris of Canon Law 
precede the discussion on the law of the 
Code. 

“Witnesses in Criminal Trials of 
Clerics,” by Rev. James A. Hughes, 
treats of those Canons of the Code 
(1754-1791) which speak of proof in 
court by witnesses, and applies those 
rules to criminal trials of clerics. The 
dissertation gives, besides, an inter- 
esting summary of the history of the 
practice of employing witnesses in court 
and about other points of procedure from 
the Roman Law and the early Canon 
Law. The abundance of material col- 
lected with discerning care and diligence 
by the author will be welcome to all men 
engaged in the diocesan tribunals. Be- 
sides, the wealth of information on wit- 
nesses and their testimony will aid priests 
generally, who often have to assist others 
in canonical trials in diocesan courts. 

“The Administrative Removal of 


Pastors,”’ by Rev. Maurice Connor, com- 
ments on Canons 2142-2161, which deal 
with the topic of the dissertation. The 
subject is introduced by a chapter on the 
nature and character of the administra- 
tive removal; another on the stability 
of the pastoral office in ancient times up 
to the law of the Code; and a chapter on 
the old procedure for administrative re- 
moval under the Decree ‘‘Maxima cura”’ 
of August 10,1910. The discussion on the 
rules and regulations for the administra- 
tive removal of pastors in the Code of 
Canon Law is of considerable length 
(pages 47-144), and it is very helpful 
in the study of the Code on this matter, 
since it gives the student the results of 
a comparative study of many commenta- 
tors of the Code. 

“Suspension of Clerics,’”’ by Rev. Eli- 
gius G. Rainer, covers the subject very 
thoroughly. It begins with the traces 
of that penalty in the early days of the 
Church, and follows the development of 
the Canon Law on the matter to the pro- 
mulgation of the Code. The bulk of the 
work (pages 34-236) is devoted to the 
study of the Canons of the Code dealing 
with suspension. The importance of the 
subject fully justifies the lengthy com- 
mentary. The penalty of suspension, 
total or partial, is the weapon in the 
hands of Ordinaries used more frequently 
than any other ecclesiastical penalty 
to punish priests for offenses. The wel- 
fare of the Church and the salvation of 
souls at times require that a priest be 
suspended from his priestly functions to 
make public reparation for scandal or to 
stop him from unpriestly conduct. It is, 
however, a very serious matter thus to 
humiliate a priest publicly and perhaps 
ruin his further usefulness for the rest of 
his life. That is why Canon 2214, §2, 
quoting the words of the Council of Trent, 
pleads most earnestly with all Ordinaries 
to deal with their subjects as their chil- 
dren and brethren, and to seek to deter 
them from sinful conduct by exhortation 
and admonition, “‘because often kindness 
towards delinquents has more effect than 
severity, exhortation more than threats, 
charity more than power.” 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








Church and School Management 


The Genesis of Naturalism 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“Every form of pedagogic naturalism which in any way excludes 
or weakens supernatural Christian formation in the teaching of 
youth, is false. Every method of education founded, wholly or 
in part, on the denial or forgetfulness of original sin and of grace, 
and relying on the sole powers of human nature, is unsound. Such, 
generally speaking, are those modern systems, bearing various 
names which appeal to a pretended self-government and unre- 
strained freedom on the part of the child, and which diminish and 
even repress the teacher’s authority and action, attributing to the 
child an exclusive primacy of initiative, and an activity independ- 
ent of any higher law, natural or divine, in the work of educa- 
tion.” —Pius XI, ‘‘Christian Education of Youth.” 


The warning of the Holy Father is clear. The Great Shepherd 
of Christendom clearly sees the danger in a naturalistic philoso- 
phy of education. He issues this trenchant warning to the 
members of his flock. The Catholic body does well to weigh 
carefully his every word. As the Vicar of Christ, his word is 
wisdom, his command prophecy. Pope Pius XI is a close stu- 
dent of the times; his analysis of current philosophy affords us 
sure guidance. 

“Naturalistic education has failed. Christian education con- 
tinues to improve. The former was based on a false philosophy 
of life. The latter has the only sound viewpoint concerning man 
and life.” This is the conclusion of Dr. Geoffrey O’Connell in 
“Naturalism in American Education.’”’ This dissertation was 
originally offered at the Catholic University of America; popular 
demand even from non-Catholic educators has prompted its 
publication in book form.’ 

Dr. O’Connell is not alone in this verdict. Certain leaders in 
education admit fundamental failure in regard to the achieve- 


1 “Naturalism in American Education.” By Geoffrey O’Connell, Ph.D. Preface 
by Louis J. A. Mercier, A.M., Litt.D., K.L.H., Harvard University (Benziger Broth- 
ers, New York City). 
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ment in education during the last twenty years. This has been 
a common indictment for some time. Bode, writing of the field 
of education, tells us that “there appears to be a growing sense 
that something is lacking. The average man is more sensitive 
than before to the need of some kind of chart or compass by which 
to shape his course.”” The Christian critic will find the root- 
cause of the failure in the false, anti-Christian philosophy back of 
educational theory. We must develop a correct philosophy of 
education; without that, education will continue to lead to con- 
fusion and worse. 

Christopher Dawson finds the fault in the spirit of our civiliza- 
tion; unless that spirit is changed, no improvements in social or 
economic machinery will help us in the long run. It is evident 
that naturalistic educators have developed in America a so-called 
system of philosophy that must inevitably undermine American 
institutions and prepare the advent in the United States of 
atheistic totalitarianism. This naturalistic spirit has produced 
the false philosophies of Individualism, Socialism, Rationalism, 
Liberalism, Materialism, and Positivism. The world has tried 
these doctrines and found them wanting. Calling for the destruc- 
tion of the old order, they threaten chaos. Each in turn sounded 
the death-knell of Christianity and promised the advent of the 
millennium. 

The world has found that scientific experimentation is not the 
only approach to truth. In its progressive rejection of the tra- 
ditional supernatural moorings of civilization, the world in turn 
rejected the Church and Christ, religion and God. The move- 
ment has been in progress for four centuries. Dr. Sheen writes: 
“The sixteenth century asked for a ‘new Church,’ the eighteenth 
for a ‘new Christ,’ the nineteenth for a ‘new God,’ and the twen- 
tieth for a ‘new religion.’ In response to these appeals and in the 
name of ‘progress,’ ‘science,’ and ‘liberty,’ the Church became a 
sect, Christ but a moral teacher, God the symbol for the ideal tend- 
ency in things, and religion an attitude of friendliness to the 
universe.” 

The issue to-day is clear-cut. In the present crisis the world 
must choose between the complete expulsion of the spiritual ele- 
ment from human life or its recognition as the very foundation of 
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reality. It has been the avowed purpose of naturalism to elimi- 
nate the spiritual element. Individualism, Rationalism, Liberal- 
ism, and Positivism have cast out the spiritual and the super- 
natural. In America these various philosophies have placed their 
faith in the ultimate triumph of science. They deprive the youth- 
ful mind of everything that it was formerly taught to value. 
What is the result? We have it clearly stated in the words of 
Babbitt: ‘“‘All the nobler aspirations of man, all his notions of 
conduct, had clustered around the old-time conception of the soul 
and of the struggle between a higher and a lower self. The weak- 
ening of traditional belief has been followed. . . by intellectual and 
moral chaos.’”’ The modern man lost in force of will and char- 
acter more than an equivalent of what he has gained in scientific 
knowledge of life. 

The triumph of naturalism has resulted in a serious falling off 
in the more purely spiritual activities of man. Youth is adrift 
to-day. It has lost its moorings, is not sure of its own direction 
because it has discarded spiritual values. With peculiar apathy 
the rising generation has accepted present chaos as a permanent 
condition. Maxine Davis travelled extensively over the United 
States in 1936, and wrote her impressions in ““The Lost Genera- 
tion.”’ The real tragedy of the situation was that youth no- 
where counted itself in a temporary jam. Apparently there was 
loss of every hope or thought that it could or would emerge from 
its distress. The sheep-like apathy with which native youth to- 
day accepts its fate, is a dread commentary on the quality of our 
education. Sherwood Anderson, in ‘‘Puzzled America,’’ agrees 
in the main; he found the populace wanting belief, some ground 
to stand on, some meaning to life which would satisfy its cravings. 

The apostles of naturalism seem to be oblivious of the chaos. 
In their philosophy there is no tragedy in the fact that our genera- 
tion is fast losing religion and God. They boast that “‘the days 
of Christian cultural solidarity in America are over.’’ They hold 
out to the youth of America and the youth of the world the futile 
promise of a new social order which they themselves may build in 
the here and now. ‘‘This,’’ writes Dr. O’Connell, ‘‘is the way out 
of the world crisis proposed by the philosophy of scientific natu- 
ralism which American youth are being taught by many American 
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educators. This solution is an agreement, so far as its anti- 
Christian character is concerned, with the other theories which 
naturalism has originated these many years in the world at 
large.” 

The Catholic Church does not stand alone in its objection to 
this type of educational philosophy. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, noted educator and president of Columbia University, 
speaks of the disappearance of religious instruction from the pres- 
ent education of youth. He tells a story of a Christian minister 
who asked a group of school children in the City of Chicago: 
‘‘Where is Bethlehem, and Who was bornthere?”’ Notoneof the 
group had ever heard the word Bethlehem, had any notion of 
its whereabouts, or knew who was born there. The word meant 
nothing tothem. Here we have a striking illustration of the total 
lack of Christian instruction in education. It is a single instance, 
but the casual observer knows that it might be multiplied many 
scores of times. ‘‘From the viewpoint of sound educational 
principle,’ writes Dr. Butler, ‘‘this is a serious state of affairs.”’ 

Christianity has a solution, the only real solution of the pres- 
ent crisis. It lies in the acceptance of the Christian philosophy 
of life and education. That philosophy is based upon an organic 
conception of God, man, and life. Nowhere are the principles 
of that philosophy more clearly and succinctly stated than in the 
Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy of 1919. A knowledge 
of these simple principles enables a Christian educator to evaluate 
the attitudes, the theories, the tendencies of naturalistic educa- 
tion. We take the liberty of presenting the five principles of 
Catholic Education in a much abbreviated form. 

(1) The right of the child to receive education and the cor- 
relative duty of providing it are established on the fact that man 
has a soul created by God and endowed with capacities which 
need to be developed for the good of the individual and the good 
of society. In its highest meaning, therefore, education is a co- 
operation by human agencies with the Creator for the attain- 
ment of His purpose in regard to the individual who is to be edu- 
cated and in regard to the social order of which he is a member. 

(2) Since the child is endowed with physical, intellectual and 
moral capacities, all these must be developed harmoniously. 
The exclusion of moral training from the educative process is 
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more dangerous in proportion to the thoroughness with which the 
intellectual powers are developed, because it gives the impression 
that morality is of little importance, and thus sends the pupil 
into life with a false idea which is not easily corrected. 

(3) Since the duties we owe our Creator take precedence of all 
other duties, moral training must accord the first place to re- 
ligion, that is, to the knowledge of God and His law, and must 
cultivate a spirit of obedience to His commands. The perform- 
ance, sincere and complete, of religious duties, ensures the ful- 
fillment of other obligations. 

(4) Moral and religious training is most efficacious when it is 
joined with instruction in other kinds of knowledge. It should 
so permeate these that its influence will be felt in every circum- 
stance of life, and be strengthened as the mind advances to a 
fuller acquaintance with nature and a riper experience with the 
realities of human existence. 

(5) An education that unites intellectual, moral and religious 
elements is the best training for citizenship. It inculcates the 
necessary foundations of civic virtue—more necessary where, as 
in a democracy, the citizen, enjoying a larger freedom, has a greater 
obligation to govern himself. We are convinced that, as religion 
and morality are essential to right living and to the public wel- 
fare, both should be included in the work of education. 

In this abbreviated form these five principles may not be as 
easy of application as they are in the full text. We have tried to 
give the essential elements for the sole purpose of evaluating 
naturalism. The naturalist claims that all things are subject to 
change. We know that human nature and the ultimate prin- 
ciples determining the aims of Christian education in general 
will never change. Physical and social changes in human en- 
vironment may and do require adaptations of instruction and 
training; civic and industrial life develops and demands adjust- 
ment in the education that prepares the child for the developing 
order; advancing knowledge of the child mind and its operation 
makes imperative certain improvements in methods of instruc- 
tion; but the fundamental principles of education never change. 

We must now attempt the definition of naturalism. What is 
it? Those who define it speak of it as ‘‘a philosophy,” ‘‘a doc- 
trine,”’ ‘‘a system,” ‘‘a theory,” ‘‘a tendency,” “an attitude of 
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mind.”’ Dr. O’Connell defines it as follows: ‘“‘Naturalism is the 
attitude of mind characteristic of all systems of thought which 
deny the existence of an order transcending nature and sense- 
experience, and confine the explanation of reality to the general 
viewpoint that nature contains the normal and only final answer 
to all philosophical problems.” 

The naturalistic philosophers may and do differ in their specific 
theories of life; they agree in the exclusion of the supernatural 
from every hypothesis. The solution of every problem must be 
found within the bounds of the natural. Joyce stresses this as 
the salient characteristic of the system—namely, ‘‘the exclusion 
of whatever is spiritual, or indeed whatever is transcendental of 
experience, from our philosophy of nature and of man.”’ Natu- 
ralism originally excludes the supernatural and takes Nature as the 
whole of reality. Whatever is hidden is Nature itself. As a 
doctrine, it ‘separates nature from God, subordinates spirit to 
matter, and sets up unchangeable laws as supreme”’ (Ward). 

The purely scientific standpoint becomes a sufficient basis on 
which to construct a theory of life. This theory casts meta- 
physics out of court, and extols the physical sciences and their 
benefits to humanity. It is the antithesis of supernaturalism, 
and accepts as the only medium of truth the scientific method of 
observation, experimentation, and verification. It is almost 
superfluous to remark with Mercier that naturalism is incom- 
patible with and consequently hostile to Christianity in its his- 
torical meaning of revealed religion. It is, says O’Connell, a 
theory of life inspired by the development of the physical sciences, 
using the method and spirit of science to explain everything in the 
universe. Naturalism constitutes one domain of knowledge only, 
and establishes one method of arriving at the truth, namely, by 
way of the physical sciences. Natural science appears in the 
réle of a supreme justice before whose tribunal all other branches 
of knowledge are obliged to plead their right to recognition (De 
Hovre-Jordan). 

It does not seem correct to call naturalism a coherent system 
of metaphysics. Dr. O’Connell inclines to a description of natu- 
ralism as ‘‘an attitude of mind permeating thought, life, and 
society.’”’ Natural science has made its definite impress on philoso- 
phy from the beginning of modern times. Only within the past 
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two hundred years has it presumed to set itself up as a system of 
thought with a solution of all problems that concern men and the 
universe. Until the eighteenth century naturalism was practi- 
cally a minor trend in European thought. About the middle of 
that century it assumed a major status and attacked revealed 
religion and eventually the conception of the dualism of man’s 
nature (Mercier). The work of Francis Bacon gave an impetus 
to naturalistic theory. He was the father of empirical philosophy 
built on the inductive experimental method. Deduction and the 
Scholastic tradition fell into disrepute with his disciples. Bacon’s 
empiricism found great favor in England and passed over to 
France in the eighteenth century. French philosophers devel- 
oped from it the esthetic materialism that resulted in the Revo- 
lution. 

The hundred years from 1750 to 1850 witnessed the spread of 
this new denial of the supernatural. By the latter date it had 
begun to dominate intellectual thought. The advance of science 
contributed much to this result. Scientists ventured beyond 
their depth. They confused the scientific point of view with that 
of philosophy. They seemingly forgot that science deals with 
secondary causes, while philosophy is concerned with first and 
final causes. Scientific generalizations intoxicated them. They 
presumed to employ the scientific method in the solution of all 
the problems of mankind. We have no quarrel with the facts 
which scientific investigations have given us. But we do object 
to the assumptions, unwarranted assumptions, that the ex- 
ponents of naturalism have made in the name of modern science. 
Hocking tells us that these assumptions are no part of the general 
body of the natural sciences, but rather prepossessions that, after 
gradually taking shape in the minds of many absorbed in scientific 
studies, have entered into current thought of our time. 

We have endeavored to present an analysis of a portion of the 
masterful work of Dr. O’Connell. His treatise deals extensively 
with the personages, the philosophers, who were responsible for 
the rise and spread of naturalism. In the field of education the 
outstanding naturalistic philosophers until the close of the nine- 
teenth century are Rousseau and Spencer. Both exerted and still 
exert great influence in America. The measure of that influence 
demands attention at another time. 








School Architecture 
By WrLtiAM P. Hutcuins, R.A. 


The parochial school is such an important subject to every 
pastor that volumes could be written on it without answering 
every question pertaining to it. At some time in the course of a 
parish’s history the problems of providing a suitable school build- 
ing will present itself, and a great deal of the course of action de- 
cided upon will be determined by the pastor’s knowledge of what 
he wants and in what manner he may best obtain it. 

In deciding upon the type of building which he wants, there are 
two things which the pastor must keep always in mind; the initial 
cost of the structure must not be out of proportion to the avail- 
able building fund, and the cost of maintenance must be as 
small as possible. 

Nowhere is economy so essential as in the building of a parochial 
school or church. The pastor has no large financial surplus from 
which to draw, and no fixed yearly income to care for future 
operating expenses. Consequently, the problem of obtaining the 
maximum return in utility and beauty for each dollar invested 
requires the utmost consideration. 

In order to aid those pastors who are faced with the problem 
to reach a decision which will be satisfactory to them, to their dio- 
cesan boards and to their parishioners, I wish to present in this 
article some general salient points which may possibly be of aid. 
Any figures quoted herein are merely approximations, because 
the nature of the parochial school makes each building an entirely 
new problem requiring considerations never before advanced, so 
that what serves as an answer in one parish will be of little or no 
value in another. 


The available lot is the first point in consideration. If, as 
frequently happens, the area allotted to the school seems smaller 
than the need indicates, careful arrangement of the building may 
permit the desired result to be obtained without the necessity of 
purchasing additional land. On the other hand, if the lot is very 
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large there may be temptation to build, for the sake of economy, 
a one-story building. If such is the case, it should be remembered 
that because of the smaller area of excavation and the more sim- 
plified heating and plumbing, a two-story building costs less than 
a one-story building of equivalent size. Another point to remem- 
ber is that it is usually wiser to limit the original building to a size 
sufficient for present needs rather than to build one large enough 
to care for future needs. The nature of the parish will be a suffi- 
cient guide to the pastor as to its probable future growth, and if 
conditions seem to warrant it, the original building may be so de- 
signed that future additions to it can be made without difficulty. 

The building itself presents such a multitude of problems that 
just a few major topics will be discussed here. 

The essential unit of the school structure is, of course, the class- 
room. It is evident that, the greater the number of suitable 
classrooms obtained for the initial financial output, the more 
satisfactory will the building be. The attainment of this goal 
depends upon the success with which the elimination of unneces- 
sary accessory rooms and corridors is carried out. There are 
certain factors in the planning of the classroom which aid ma- 
terially in making such a room a welcome and healthy place for 
the children who spend such a large percentage of their time 
there. The area of the room should be approximately six hundred 
and sixty square feet or more, and its height, from floor to floor, 
should be one-half the width of the classroom. 

Lighting is of prime importance, and since natural light will be 
used the greater part of the time, the arrangement of the room 
will aid greatly in achieving the best results. Whenever possible, 
the windows in the long wall of the room should face the north, 
and the desk should face the east so that the light will come in 
over the left shoulder. The total area of these windows (in the 
long wall of the room) should equal approximately twenty per cent 
of the floor area, and they should extend as close to the ceiling 
as possible to provide adequate light for the children on the far side 
of the room. Artificial lighting may usually be satisfactorily 
obtained by the use of four outlets per room, each containing 
a 300-watt bulb. 

Heating is a major problem, the solution of which will depend 
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upon the size and exposure of the building. In passing, it may 
be stated that steam heat is the most practical, all things con- 
sidered. 

The tendency to arrange the activities of children in the 
parochial schools upon a group basis renders the maintenance 
of discipline much simpler, and this may be further augmented 
by a close attention to the centralization of rooms about a few 
main corridors. It is much simpler for a nun to keep order in a 
rank of pupils if they are all under her direct observation in 
journeying from class to class, than it is when an abundance 
of side corridors or turns makes it possible for some of the column 
to ‘cut up.”’ Aside from this factor there is the more important 
one of economy. 

A drinking fountain in each corridor will usually be sufficient 
to take care of all students. Lavatories, containing one basin 
each and one water closet for every 40 boys and 35 girls, will be 
adequate. The practice of permitting the pupils to use the lava- 
tories two or three at a time will permit of a great saving in plumb- 
ing equipment. 

The ideal arrangement for inter-floor transportation is the use 
of ramps, but these are more expensive than stairways and usually 
must be dispensed with on that account. 

The question of an auditorium in the school building resolves 
itself into another point of financing. Unless the need for such a 
hall is pressing, or unless sufficient excess funds are available to 
make it practicable, it will generally be found that the rental of 
an outside hall for parish purposes will be more economical. 

The planning of the school is the only building of the parish 
group which can and should be treated and studied as a real estate 
investment project. By this I mean the plan should give the 
maximum area of usable space (such as the classrooms and 
toilets, gymnasium or auditorium) to the minimum space area of 
corridors and stairways. For example, a long narrow building 
requires a greater expenditure in cost for corridors than a rec- 
tangular building of the same number of classrooms, if the propor- 
tions of length to width are near the same dimensions. 

The exterior of the building represents a choice involving a 
consideration of the available material, the financial allowance, 
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and the architecture of the remainder of the parish group. It 
must be kept in mind that the parochial school is merely one 
unit in a parish plan, and, as far as circumstances will permit, it 
should be kept in harmony with the other buildings. A brick 
building is less expensive than one of stone equivalent in size. 
However, when the church is of stone, the desire for maintenance 
of a unified parish group may make the expenditure of an addi- 
tional sum allowable. Of course, the ultimate choice, as always, 
must be that which best answers the problem at the time. 

In summary, it should be again emphasized that economy and 
utility are the two main objectives in the parochial school, but 
this does not in any sense lessen the importance of beauty also. 
The pastor who is faced with the problem of building a school 
should think long and carefully before charting a course, and 
then ask the aid of someone with experience to show how the de- 
sired objectives once decided upon can best be obtained. 

This brief article does not attempt to cover the whole subject, 
but some of the material contained herein may at some time or 
other partly indicate the way to those who are travelling over it 
for the first time. 











